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TO A GIRL IN HER TEARS. 
BY MISS VANDENHOFFP. 


Matpen, weep not! why dost thou 
Wear this sadness on thy brow? 
Why should care’s dark rayless wing 
Hover o’er so bright a thing? 


Why should thy fair bosom rise, 
Giving birth to heart-rent sighs ? 
Why are thy soft curls unbound, 
Hanging like a vale around ? 

Love has crept within thy breast, 
Stealing all thy soul's sweet rest ;— 
Love !—'tis but an idle thought, 
More with grief than gladness fraught. 
Cast these wo-drops from thine eyes, 
Let them beam like sunny skies; 
Though thy spirit pine away, 

Let thy lip and cheek be gay. 

Let no sigh reveal thy heart, 

Let no gushing tear-drop start ; 

Let no trembling tone betray 

Aught of sorrow—now away ! 


THE RECLUSE OF NAZARETH. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Yet still that mind, whose harmony elate, 

Rang sweetness, even beneath the crush of fate, — 

That mind, in whose regard all things were placed, 

In views that softened them, or lights that graced,— 

That soul's example could not but dispense 

A portion of its own best influence— 

Invoking to pure peace, and that self-sway, 

Which Fortune cannot give, nor take away 
CAMPBELL. 

“Pease to tell me a tale of the olden 

* said a fair-haired girl, throwing her- 

self upon a low seat at the feet of her mother, 

and playfully laying her hand upon the knit- 

ing-needles, so as to suspend their operations. 

Perceiving the look of fondness that rested 

on her, she added, in a half-timid tone of 

entreaty— 

“T often wish, dear mother, to hear more 
of my brother Edmund. You so seldom men- 
tion hisname. Let us talk of him now—in 
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time,” 


|'this sweet summer twilicht—an hour so fit 


for tender and mournful thoughts.” 

“Surely you remember your brother, Mal- 
vina. You were five years old when he was 
itaken from us.” 

“f[ remember him, mother, as we recall a 
Albert and 
myself used to play all day long among the 


vision—beautiful and indistinct. 


wild flowers, forcing the smooth brook to fall 
noisily over the pebbles that we placed in its 
.channel. When he came to us, there was a 
smile on his brow, like what we supposed 
might be on the brow of an angel. But he 
never laughed with us. 


i|knee, and told us that Cod was in every 


He drew us to his 


‘flowes, and in the voice of the brooks, and 
lthat he painted the wing of the butterfly. 
‘We loved to hear his voice, so like a flute, 
but we wished that he would laugh as we 
did. He seemed so perfect, that something 


‘like awe mingled with our love. We al- 


‘most feared him, for his unlikeness to our- 


selves. But when it thundered, and I quaked 
|with dread, I drew closer to him. I took 
‘hold of the skirts of his coat—for [ believed 
‘that no evil could touch one so good—and 


that under his protection I might be safe. 
“Once I loved him very much. It was 


when he took me out, under those tall elms, 
in a clear and quiet evening, and pointed out 


to me the stars. He told me some of their 
‘names, and that they were worlds full of in- 
habitants, over whom God ruled in his won- 
derful goodness. 
close, and wept violently, through my very 
love and apprehension that he would die, and 
go to those bright orbs, and I, for my faults, 
be left behind, and never be found worthy to 


Then I clasped his neck 





| 


meet him there. And I well remember a 
strange agony at being told he was dead, 
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and weeping at his funeral till there were no, 
more tears.” 

The mother paused, as if to gather strength 
for a narrative of pain. 

“It is proper, my daughter, that our domes- 
tic history should be fully known to you.— 
Upon some of its events I have forborne to, 
dwell, lest they might sadden your young | 
heart. Perhaps I have been too reluctant to 
open the sources of grief. I have kept them 
sacred to Him who can alone heal the heart’s 
troubled fountains. ‘Those bitter waters have 
so long subsided, that I may yet pour, from 
their once turbid dregs, a pure draught into 
your crystal cup. 

“You know, dearest, that the birth-place 
of your parents was in New England. Ten 
years have not yet elapsed since our removal 
to Pennsylvania. Then, with two hundred 
emigrants from Connecticut, we became in- 
habitants of this fair vale of Wyoming.— 
Never shall I forget its beauty, as we first 
approached it. Weary with the toils of our 
journey, it burst upon our eyes, from the 
brow of yonder mountain, as the promised 
Jand stood forth in its robe of brightness, to 
greet the tribes long wandering in the desert. 
Early spring had just tinted the green hills, 
and the slumbering dells lay in silent beauty. 
The Susquehanna rolled on in pride, as if 
claiming admiration for its glorious domain. 
The young trees, and the sweet birds, and 
the incense of early flowers, welcomed us to 
our goodly land. We blessed God that we 
were not doomed, like the prophet from Nebo, 
only to behold it with our eyes, but not to 
pass over and take possession. 

*“ You, Malvina, had numbered your fifth 
birth-day, and your brother Albert was seven 
years old. At the first view from the moun- 
tain’s top, you both clapped your hands and 
shouted with a pleasure, whose rich elements 
you could not fully comprehend. There was 
a gentle being near us, who gazed deeply on 
the scene of enchantment, but spoke not— 
your sister Ellen. She pressed closer and 
closer to my side—her breathing became a 
quick sob—and tears of rapture coursed down 
her cheeks. The sentiment of beauty lay 
deep in her soul, and this Eden landscape 
thrilled it as a lyre, till the harmony over- 
came her. T'welve winters only had passed 
over her, but her mind partook of the matu- 
rity of womanhood. She drooped when we 
first left the banks of our own Connecticut. 
Her affections were strongly clasped around 
her young schoolmates, and the pleasant halls 
where she had gathered knowledge in their 
company. In untwining them, some of the 
tendrils were broken. But we thought they 
would soon embrace other props. We under- 
stood not that our frail flowe- could not bear 





to be transplanted—that it was to bloom only 


of 


Nazareth. 





the. 7 . aa = 
in Heaven. We were deceived by the b; 


iness daily glowing upon her cheek — 
}could not believe that it was the flatt- 
(hectic, planting there its funeral rose,” _ 

*“ Mother, mother, were there no ny 
icians in the valley for my sweet sister "" 
| “They, like us, were lulled into § 
isecurity. One of them did indeed sy, 
|was the ‘emigrant consumption that s) 


| pined with—a consumption of the hear 
| But she uttered no complaint: she seeme; 

| have no pain. She sighed continually 

| her school—for her dear companions—{or 
\first home—for the church of God, |}. 
father constructed for her a rude arhoyy 
'where the vines clustered and made a t) 
shade. There she loved to retire on as 
mer’s day, with her books, and around it ; 
planted the flower-seeds that she brov:ly 
from her own little garden, Especially ; 
delighted there to spend her Sabbath hours, 
and I could see that she was best pleased | 
meditate without interruption. One c! 
less Sunday morning she, as usual, resorted 
thither. At parting, I recollect, she throw 
back her bright golden hair, and sm 
said, ‘Mother, I am going to my home, t 
Connecticut,’ for so she called that fayourit 
recess. But to her little brother, whom shy 
met and kissed, her words were more oniin- 
ous—‘ Albert, be a good boy. Our dear 
Saviour says I may come home to-day.’ | 
observed that she walked slowly, but | wa 
not aware of her increasing weakness. Soo: 
after, I heard her sing, sweetly and clearly, 
the hymn that she best loved. It was in m 
heart to go and sing with her, but house! 
occupations hindered me. When | atier- 
wards went, she was reclining against : 
turf-bank, as if in slumber. On the page of 
her open book lay a few violets. I called 
‘ Ellen, love ;’ she made no reply. I touched 
her slightly-clasped hands :—they were 4s 
marble. She had found her home, and ther 
was no retnrning.” 

“Dear mother, when I have visited my 
sister’s grave, I have ever wished that some 
memorial might mark the spot. Let us raise 
there a simple stone, with the inscription, 
‘ He calleth me home ; or that line from your 
favourite poet, ‘Her spirit was exhaled, a1 
went to Heaven.’ ” 

“Still gird your heart, my dearest. Otvet 
woes remain to be told. As I thus po 
them out to you, I seem once more to" 
among them, and to bear their impress. . : 
know that this Valley of Wyoming has b el 
emphatically debateable ground. The | ot 
sylvanians and the Connecticut colon\'s 
authorized by their respective state gover 
ments, mai:.tained opposing claims. ©! 
tention soon took the form of border war'are. 
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times of danger. He was one of those forty 
jauntless men from Connecticut, who entered | 
this valley in the winter of 1769, and made | 
preparations fur the present colony. With} 
them his family removed the succeeding | 
coring. Those settlers were known by the| 
name of the Susquehanna Company, and | 
came under the auspices of a council, con-| 
vened at Hartford, and of the excellent) 
Governor Trumbull, who surely would have | 
eanctioned nothing illegal or unjust. But the | 


permanent establishment which we contem- | 


»lated was doomed to lay its earliest founda- 
tions in blood. My awxiety for the safety of 
your father, it is impossible for me to describe. 


comparison, but a dwarf plant gladly drinking 
the dewy superflux that was shaken trom its 
branches. His morning and nightly suppl- 
cation was, that peace might again dweil in 
our valley, and his father no longer be a man 
of war. ‘There was an interval of quietness, 
and then our happiness seemed too exquisite 
for earth. 

“One evening I sat where we now sit, 
waiting the return of my adored one from his 
accustomed walk. I was finishing for him 
the same kind of stocking which | am knit- 
ting for Albert, and which you just now be- 


| suiled from my hand, that I might spread out 
| 


to you this ‘scroll of mourning and wo.” As 


PY oa . . ° | 4 . ° 
‘The activity and fearlessness of his character |/I fashioned the simple garment, | thought 


made him indifferent to peril, and obnoxious 
to his foes. Civil dissentions are ever more 


|| with exultation of him for whose ccmfort it 
| was intended. His bright picture, expanded 


relentless and tenacious than foreign war, as || by maternal love, seemed to enwrap and fold 
diseases of the heart are more obstinate and | over my whole soul. 


difficult of medication than those of the extre- 
mities.” 

“The history of those days of discord is 
but too familiar to me, dear mother. Will it 
please you, rather, to tell me of my brother 
Edmund ?” 

“He was my first-born, and my idol. The 
loss of an infant son, three years younger 
than himself, bound him still more closely to 
my heart. I made him my constant com- 
panion, and early and continually infused into 
him that knowledge which softens and beau- 
tifies the spirit. His love of learning was too 
obvious and overpowering to be counteracted, 
and we left him in the collegiate institution 
of his native state. His first visit to us was 


in the long autumn vacation, and he moved || 


among us like a spirit of light and peace. 
He found me too deeply nursing the seeds of 
grief, and ever when we were alone, he spoke 
to me with such a benignant smile of his 
beautiful sister and her happy home, that I 
was comforted. He said that Christians erred, 
who invested death with gloom—that they 
were thus untrue to their faith, which was 
able to disrobe it of terror, and to their Sa- 
viour, who had vanquished it for them. He 
suid, would they but lay, without repining, 
their friends in the grave, and go thither 
peacefully themselves, as toa pillow of re- 
pore, worldlings would thus be won to seek 
that strength which the world could not give. 
He wondered how we could ungratefully 
withhold from Him, who for our sakes was 
‘contented to be crucified,’ an argument, 
Which more than all others, would establish, 
in the opinions of men, the excellence of His 
gospel. And, when he thus reasoned, in a 
low, flute-like tone, and smiled on me asa 
seraph, who had felt no stain of earth, I blessed 


| “Suddenly, upon our grounds, was the re- 
|port of fire-arms. I hastened to the brow of 
ithe hillock. There he lay, stretched at its 
base. His eyes were fixed. The last con- 
ivulsion had passed. Blood poured from his 
'mouth and breast, and covered the book on 
| which, but a moment before, he had meditated 
|—a silent student; how soon to be made a 
‘seraphic one! I was spared the sight o1 the 
|death-struggle. Buta horrible distortion of 
| features marked this violent rupture of flesh 
| from spirit. 

“The assassin had fled. The deed could 
never be traced to its actor. I knew that the 
| doings of war were fiend-like, but had never 
‘imagined a sacrilege like this. 

“Your father bore to this very bed the 
ilifeless remains of what had been his trust 
‘and glory, perhaps even more than God. A 
istrife of frenzied anger first shook him, and 
‘then that fearful anguish which the strong 
|man feels, when his pride is extinguished for 
;ever. Woman can scarcely fathom a grief 
like that. The willow may bow, and become 
| prostrate as a wreck before the blast, yet be 
jraised up again. It may live for years, with 
'a pierced heart, and even put forth green 
/branches,—but what can it know of the deso- 
\lation of the scathed oak, lifting up naught 
|but a blackened beacon to the traveller, till 
| it moulders into dust! 
| “From the stupor that succeeded this 
/paroxysm it was impossible to arouse him. 
|The powerful mind, which had ruled others, 
‘became incapable to rule itself. Thenceforth 
|he walked as the dead among the living. 
|Reason dissolved fellowship with memory, 
‘and thought with speech. He scarcely ut- 
/tered a word during the dreadful years that 
|were appointed him, save the name of his 





(od that the piety which in his cradle-hours, 
I had prayed might be rooted in his soul, had | 


© grown and flourished, that mine was, in‘ 


| murdered first-born.” 
*“ Mother, [ remember him well, and al- 
ways with fear, for my playmates told me he 
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was a madman, and that madmen devoured | | rose up, earnest and tremulous, esata 


their children. His large black eyes often ||| be kept from temptation and delivere) + 


fastened strangely upon me, and I sought to|} ev i. 


hide myself from ‘him; but you bade me car-| | Morning had not far advanced, wh 
ry him food, and gather flowers for him, and|| male form was seen approaching. Sh 
call him de var father, and it seemed to soothe || recognized as one of the inhabitants , 
him. Sometimes I hoped he would speak to|| village, whose time was principally ¢ 
me; but then I heard him repeating to him-||to the transmission of news. More dy 
self, hoarsely and horribly, ‘ Edmund's blood || guished for volubility than beneyol 
—yes—Edmund’s blood.’ And that low|| was observed that her activity in 
tone, blood—blood—haunted me both when I[||the intelligence which she collected. 
lay down and when I rose up. I heard it in|! proportion to the ingredients of untay, 
the sullen winds that betoken storms, and/|| it might chance to contain. On the pri 
when I stopped my ears, it was louder still.|| occasion, her speed was eminently a 
But in his last sickness, when he became||rated. Her feet, if they made not hay 
weak as a child, and you used to lead him)| do evil, were at least swift to convey it 


out into the sunbeam, or under the sweet'|the question respecting the absent one. ; 


shade of the flowering trees, the voice was)|reply of Miss Katy Pierce was rapid] 
tender and plaintive with which he so often || dered : Sites 
moaned ‘ Edmund, dear Edmund.’ | Your Albert? Why, where sho 
Tears gushed from the mother’s eyes, as, || be, but with the soldiers that marched ; 
embracing her daughter, she said, “It was || Wilkesbarre before the dawn of day, to *F 
this affliction that humbled me. My other||ty Foot,’ to fight the British and In 
sorrows wounded and shocked, without sub-|| Have you not heard how they have ¢ 
duing my spirit. I strove to bow to the All-||down from Niagara, more than a th 
Wise, but I wondered why I, more than | strong, and took Wintermoot fort, just: 
others, should be thus bereaved. I believed ||as you’d smash an egg-shell! | belies \ 


myself to be a Christian, yet I thought to|;never would hear the leastest news jn | 


nourish my sorrow, like the anger of the pro-|| world, if I did not take the pains to find 
phet for his gourd, even unto death. But the || out-of-the-way place, and tell you.’ 
humiliation of the mind, in whose strength [| | Observing ‘the mute expression of ang 
had garnered up my own, taught me true]! with which the mother clasped her ha 
submission. The tear with which I first ac-|| and raised her eyes to heav: *n, she exclaim 
knowledged that it was good for me to have|| “ Why, the land’s sake! Miss Dorra 

| 

|. 


been afflicted, marked an era in my Christian |} your children are no better flesh and b 
experience never to be forgotten. Since that | than other folks’s, [ suppose. I am sure 
period, years of reflection have confirmed the || | bert, being sixteen, is fully able-bod 
precept, that ‘ whatever God wills, we may) enough to do military duty. You did 
be sure is best for us; we cannot be sure of || live in our valley when Ogden’s block-! 
what we will for ourselves.” } was beseiged and taken. ‘The firing, and 
“Ah! it was thus you gained that meek, ithe doings there, was as grand as any 
expression of countenance ‘which I so love to|| read about in history-books. And, ti res 
contemplate, and which, more plainly than || it will be grander to-day, for Colonel Zeb 
words, says, ‘ Thy will be done. | have || 





|| Butler and Colonel Denison are at th 

sometimes watched you in your slumbers,|/of the Wyoming people, and they are bo! 

and even then, those placid features are a/| bold as lions.” 

comment on our Redeemer’s petition, ‘ Not | “Do you know any thing of the plan 

my will, but Thine.” lle xpedition ! ”” inquired the mother, faint!) 
** Malvina, where can your brother Albert | - Don’t be so afeard, Miss Dorranc 


be? He is not wont thus to linger at the || guess Colone! Zebulon Butler knows \ 
} 


village ! \|he is “out. There is no wiser nor belt 


° : ° ° | 4, * : 

The time occupied in these sad narrations|!man than he. But the expedition, as you 
had indeed fled unconsciously away. The/| it, was got up something in a hurry, | ¢ 
rising moon, silvering the tree tops, gave si-||pect. It was not worth while to wa 


lent witness of the midnight hour. They | mince matters, when Brandt, the fierce ww 


waited still longer in anxiety, and then re-| ‘rior, who tomahawks every body, had 4 
luctantly retired to rest. idown the Susquehanna with a power 


But the mother slept not. She ruminat ted | Ps uinted Indians. What way wis there & 


painfully on her absent son. He wasa ardent | to go out and meet them, and kil! _ 
in his temperament. She feared that he || fore they could get a caance to kill us! 


might have been beguiled by unstable com-|/I am something of a soger myself 1° 


panions. And the prayer that only widowed || member as far back as the old °63 wer ® 


Cy 


mothers breathe for their endangered sons,'' the Yankees. I was right glad when \ 
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oro driven off; and their women, who were 

lieate, and held their heads up so much 

her than the Pennsylvany people, had to 

» through swamps, and travel sixty miles 
an awful wilderness. I never liked 
Connecticut settlers: they felt so mighty 
‘with their larning, and made such a 





<< about teaching the children to read and 
~te. But I beg pardon: [ forgot that you 
loneed to that class of bodies yourself. 
«Well, I hope your boy will get back 
.sain, safe and sound. Why, you are turn- 
a7 as white as a sheet! Now, what's the 
ae aking yourself sick, Miss Dorrance. 
Tore, Malvey! Malvine! what’s your name! 
i tor s me water, and throw it in your mo- 
‘ rs face. I must get away, further up in- 
the woods, to Goody Follets, whose hus- 
nd and two sons have gone to the battle, 
o, | suppose, knows no more about the 
news than you did, till I took the pains to 
e and tell you.” 
ereupon, Miss Katy Pierce prepared to 
ier departure. 
nely mother and dauchter strove to 
comfort each other, and to stay their minds 
yoon God. It was not appointed that they 
should long endure the sgony of suspense. 
very day embodied the massacre and 
sonfagration of Wyoming among the fearful 
facts of history. The flight of the villagers 
fom their burning dwellings—their tempo- 
rary concealment in the mountains—their 
some way through pathless deserts and 
morasses to the distant Delaware, are too 
painful for detail. Many sick and feeble per- 
The wilderness of their disastrous 
mage received and stili retains the ap- 
propriate appellation of the *‘ Shades of Death.’ 
The timid Malvina clung to her mother, and, 
ternately lending and receiving support, 
tlength reached a safe refuge among 
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ids. 
fhe tide of war continued to sweep, with 
ree fluctuations, through the valley of Wy- 
ig. In its protracted struggles, it ap- 
mated to that state of society, where 
‘right of the strongest reigns, and the 
f justice, if it comes at all, comes only 
rodden under foot by passion.” The 
Connecticut colonists evinced their national 
rage and tenacity in defence of their 
nes, and what they conceived to be their 
possessions. The Pennsylvanians were 
ally inflexible in what they considered 
rantecedent rights. The aborigines con- 
| for their favourite dominion with a 
“like despair. Each party, alt rnately 
‘mssessed or triumphant, kept in exercise 
energies, to which war supplies so 
untanaliment. Every spot of that rich 
required and brought its full price in 


While Nature there lavished her 
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sweetest charms, man rendered them sti 
more striking, by their contrast with his fero- 
crous and stormy passions. 

At length an interval of peace broke forth, 
like soft blue from the rent thunder-cloud. 
The powerful army of General Sullivan, de- 
puted in 1779 to pre ceed to that devoted spot, 
awed the Indians to subjection, and restored 
a period of tranquillity. The fugitive colonists 
an to return and rebuild the ruins of 
Whiikesbarre. But other years elapsed ere 
the widowed mother and daughter, with 
whose fortunes our tale began, were induced 
to re-inhabit their long solitary abode. 

From its retired situation, it had eluded 
the eye of the victors in the massacre of 
177, and thus escaped conflagration. It was 
not till the midsummer of 1782 that its little 
casements were observed to be raised, and 
the white curtains that formerly shaded them, 
again lifted by the breeze. . 

But within its walls there was a chance. 
A lady, on whom disease and sorrow seemed 
to have done prematurely and pitiably the 
work of age, sat in her wonted arm-chair. 
ever knitting, knitting. Around her mouth 
Was that unvaried, perpetual smile of fatuity, 
which, more than any frown of anger, har- 
rows the heart of love. She seldom raised 
her eyes, or replied directly to any question, 
but there she sat, bowed over, in partial un- 
consciousness, ever knitting, knitting. The 
invincible industry and the causeless smile 
were alike sad to the beholder. 

At her side, ministering to her every want, 
was a gentle being, whose exceeding beauty, 
early taking the cast of pensive thought, was 
rendered more touching, more sublimated. 
She had hoped, in the warmth of her filial 
love, that the influence of long-remembered 





‘ 


scenes might open some of those cells where 

1 as ina prison-house. But 
the uncomplaining invalid, whom severe 
sickness had deprived of energy, drew no 
prompting from the most powerful associa- 
tions. 

“ Dear mother, here are some of the flow- 
ers you were so fond of cultivating. They 
are in the very same pot where they were 
wont to grow. Please to see how fragrant 
they are.” 

“ Yes, yes, Edmund likes them ; save them 
for Edmund.” 

“ Will you lean on my arm, and take a walk 
in our little garden? It is green and beauti- 
ful.” 

“T’]l wait for Albert. He will come soon. 
Your arm is not strongenough. Youare but 
a baby, Malvina.” 

There was still a lingering, though feeble 
hope, that the conversation of friends might 


the mind was boun 


touch some chord of the slumbering intellect. 
But the broken-minded one welcomed each 
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visitor with the same kind iceman 
them with the same unmeaning smile—and || 
at their departure begged them to wait a lit- 
tle, till her two sons returned. 

It was therefore with less of shuddering 
than could have rationally been expected, 
that Malvina saw Miss Katy Pierce approach- 
ing their abode. Who knows, thought she, 
but a rough hand may. best prevail to loose 
the seals of that gentle scufferer’s son). 

“ Good morning—good morning, neighbour 
Dorrance—welcome to Wyoming again. How 
pleasant you look! You love to see kind old 
friends, no doubt. But how mighty thin and 
crooked you’re grown, and shrunk up short, 
like a little child.” 

“ Have you seen my son Albert?” 

“Albert! Your son! The Lord bless}! 
you, my good woman. Why, nobody could 
be sure of his corpse after the battle, it was 
so dreadfully hacked and hewed. But one 
of our old neighbours picked up a dead hand, 
and he said it was shaped so exactly like 
yours, Miss Dorrance, that he felt sure it must 
have belonged to your child. And only think, 


it was clutching tight hold of a gun, not with- 
standing it was cut off.” 

Malvina convulsively caught hold of the 
speaker, as he who anticipates a painful opera- 
tion grasps the arm of the surgeon. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, Mal- 


vina!t Belike, they might have been mis- 
taken, in saying that dead hand was Albert’s 
There was another story about his being one 
of them who was killed at Bloody-Rock. The 
old squaw sachem had her son shot by some 
of the white people, a year or two before. So, 
after the battle, she was promised twenty 
prisoners to pay the debt with, and she had 
her pick and choice out of the finest looking 
men of Wyoming. The savage creature 
took the youngest and handsomest she could 
find, and put them to death with the most 
awfullest tortures. She made all the blood 
in their bodies run out upon Biocody-Rock, 
and its dark, iron-coloured stains, are plain to 
be seen there now. But [ never believed 
Albert was murdered there. Considering 
how spunky he was, I don’t think he outlived 
the battle. 

“Well, 
you set so much store by, I dare say. 
vour loss is nothing to be compared to old/| 
Miss Whittlesey’s. You surely can’t feel 
half so bad as she. Her two sons were full! 
out as good looking as Albert, and es > 
On the massaker-day, as they call it, the 
youngest one, Will Whittlesey that was, ‘he 
with the great blue eyes and fair curly hair, 
seeing that the battle was likely to go hard 
with us, threw himself into the water, and 
swam like a duck to Monockenock island. 
But close behind, pursuing him, 


it was hard for you to lose one that 


sh senaeresh. 


Von. II] 


/man ani an Sablon, ready | to kil} him, 
‘as they were able te seize him. Wh, 

| Will reached the island, his breath vw: 
most gone, and he had just strengt}; 
among the bushes. The men pas 
again and again, searching for him. 
he knew by the voice that the whi 
was his brother Tom, who had joj 
British, and his heart beat freer, for | h 
secure. He did not krow that a to 
ther was worse than an Indian foe. S. 
found Will, and dragged him from his}; 
place. The poor young man, alarmed 
threatening and fiery face, knelt doy 
cried, ‘O brother, save me! save me" «'T 
is no brotherhood between us,’ said the 
tory. ‘Then poor William reminded hj; 
they had played together, and loved 
lother from their infant years; and | 
imised to serve and obey him, and w 
him without wages, if he would only 
{his life. Seeing that his brother stil] 

| furiously at him, he clasped about itis \y 
land begged for his life for their mother's: 
But just as he was crying ‘for our poor 
| ther” s sake,’ the cruel tory shot him 1 
ithe breast, and his blood gushed out ov 
| brother’ s feet, as he fell dead upon t 
black hoy who had hidden in a thick tr 
by, and was not discovered, told the 
and directed poor Willey’s friends \ 
find his body. ‘There it lay, with its g 
deadly wound, while Cain, as I call him, 
stead of Tom Whittlesey, fled away, 
made his home with the British in Ca 

Perceiving how fast Malvina’s tears 
the narrator exclaimed— 

* Now, don’t take on so. What | 
for your good—that is, for your mot 
benefit. I think it is fitting she be m 
comprehend that her sons are dead, : 
she professes to be a Christian woman.” 

Then advancing her chair, and rais 
;tone as if to one hopelessly deat, she ' 

rated — 

* Good woman! can’t you remem! 
| Tedeuseund, the great six-foet Indian, ' 
\|had his throat cut and his wigwam burr! 
|| the Tuscaroras in *O8, because he fi 
ithe whites?” 











But || 


was a white! 


“* Edmund remembers.” 

“Edmund don’t! For J take it he ' 
born; at any rate, you had not n 
Wyoming. Why, young woman, 
ithe »r will get ta be a perfect heat 
does not appear to know the living 
lI de ad. Who are you so busy knitting 
ling for, ma’am 
| «For my two sons, Malvina mus! 
{| @ pair when they are provided. Poo 
\|she must not be forgot when the b 
|| ready.” 

“If this don’t 


| } 


beat all natur! 





nh Was 


B vina. 


The Recluse of Nazareth. 


stc 


can have no use for them! It is truly 
mt Look here, Miss Dorrance! Can't 
vou be made to understand that Albert was 
a + as fine as mince-meat by the British, and 
at Edmund was shot through the heart by 
nobody knows W ho!” 


Y 


varrowin narration; though her mother had 
i to it with that fixed, inexpressive 
© ile of the features, in which the soul has 
B no part. Gradually « and gently there was a 
filing of strength, and a visible tending 
| downward to the tomb. 

One night she was more than usually rest- 
less and troubled. Toward the morning 


kings for men that are dead and gone, 


159 
complete the bereavement, for which it had 
vouchsafed her so long a season of prepara- 
tion. She had visited their settlement of 
converted Indians at Wyalusing, and wit- 
nessed the simple and solemn worship in 
their chapel, and saw with delight how the 


| tenets of Zinzen lortf might soften and eievate 
Malvina was sensibly relieved when the’! 


trance of other visitants put a stop to this| 


even the rude red men of the forest. 

Atter disposing of the small estate left in 
her possession, she retired to Nazareth, a 
beautitul Moravian village Pennsylvania, 
and became a resident in the house of the 
The kiss of weleome from 
that vestal train soothed her spirit to peace, 


single sisters. 


}as the dove folded her ruffled pinions at th 


won she called out suddenly, though faint-| 


4 Daughter! daughter! my two sons have 
come forme. Lay aside my work, and help 
3 me to get ready, that I may go with them.” 
Aad then, as if death for a moment lifted 

the crushed organs of thought, and poured | 
Bail aad of light into all the curtained r¢ 
F were the mind had languished, she exclaimed || 
n ecstasy— 
~ «Qh! the depth of the riches, both of the | 
F wisdom and goodness of God! How un- 
Bsc carchable are > his j judgments, 
past finding out. One more kiss, dear Mal- 

Angels wait for me. ‘The Saviour 
| be thy comforter; and thou shalt come 
ue Beloved, it is but a little while 
| Her embrace relaxed; but the white lips 
sti] murmured, “ Yet a little while, and thou 
shalt come.” 
AM 


“beloved.” It was i2 last; and the clay lay 


h peace, 


| 


| 


and his ways|| 





; . F a 
Dawn came on with a chill shudder, like | 


he grief that paralysed the daughter's heart. 
Sole mourner, as she stood by the side of the 


lead, she was not able, at once, to receive the || 


full sense of herafflictions. Almost it would 
sem as if her spirit had taken flight with 
tof her mother, so pallid was her coun- 
ince, so immovable her eye. But from 
first stupor of grief, and from the depres- 


1 that succeeds lone excitement, she was}; 


r al by asense of the duties that devolved 
upon her, 


} 





After the funeral obsequies, while the sym- | 


thy of friends was active in proposing to 
let a change of residence, and in proffering| 
ner the requisite protection, it was perceived | 
t her plans were already formed. During! 

et exile from Wyoming, she had become 
tcquainted with the sect of Moravians, and | 
‘simple and soothing spirit of piety had | 
ciliated her confidence and regard. It! 


Tefuge 


| 


fountain of tender tears. 
‘plaintive, as if bidding farewell to beloved 


casement of the ark, after they had w 
swept a world of waters. 

The refuge and society here obtained, were 
what she both desired and loved. Unem- 
cumbered by any vow of celebac y, Which in 
the institutions the United Brethren is 
neither proposed nor permitted, she continued 
to find the situation which she had chosen, 
most congenial to her brotherless and sister- 
| less heart. 

Her time was principally employed in tl 
»ducation of children, in which she found de- 
lightful scope for her active virtues and grow- 
ing benevolence. 

Thus years passed over her, when, near 
the close of a long and cloudless summer 


ovlur 
aPriiy 


ot 


|Sabbath, and the sun, drawing towards his 
|rest, cast upon the peaceful roofs and quiet 
| shade s of Nazareth, a flood of unwonted bril- 


liance, a train was seen slowly pursuing a 
path over the brow of a verdant hill in the 


icentre of the village. 
A deep sigh a itself into the sound || 


They paused ere the gate of the city of the 
dead was opened, and music from wind-in- 
struments, mingled with deep-toned voices, 
swelled out on tie soft breeze, touching the 
At first it was 
scenes, in the name of the sleeper who | lay 
upon that bier. Then, thrilling more wildly, 
it seemed to invoke of the genius of that hal- 
lowed spot, room for a new habitant, to take a 
narrow chamber and be troubled no more. 

They entered the place of tombs. None 
could desire a sweeter or purer spot wherein 
to deposit his vestment of clay. Neither 
weed nor bramble, nor shadow of gloom was 
there. Over every grave flowers and aro- 
matic shrubs clustered, and were so thic kly 
interwoven, that the horizontal stone, bear- 
ing the name of the tenant below, was par- 
tik ally hidden from view. 

At an open grave the procession staid. The 
solemn service, in the deep German intona- 
tions, from the lips of the venerable pastor, 
drew deeper power from the sweet surround- 


tad beeome her deliberate decision to take | ing scenery, even while it strove to raise the 
atnong them, when heaven should’! thoughts above it. 
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The requiem ceased. ail group of besa] 
ful girls toad near, and were long in silence. 
Then a low, tuneful tone, breathed out— 

“ We will not sorrow as without hope. She 
was an angel in our path and about our bed 
—will she not still be one guardian-spirit, 
watching us, though unseen 

Other voices, tremulous a sweet, re-| 
plied— 

“It would best please her not to be remem- 
bered by tears, but by the life of goodness she 
taught us.” 

Of whom did they speak? It was of sister 
Malvina, the beloved Recluse of Nazareth. 
April, 1835. 


Hartford, Conn., 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE JEWISH WARRIOR’S LAMENT, | 


OR THE DOWNFALL OF JERUSALEM, 
Oh! weep for Jerusalem! oh! weep for the hour— 
The night when the son of Vespasian had power ; 
When the clanking of arms made the valleys to ring, 
And the chivalry of Heaven appear’d on the wing; 
When thousands of torches tie horrid light spread, 
O’er the field of destruction, so glowing and red: 
When helmets and 
And the ravine ran purple with blood from the slain. 


lances were strewn o’er the plain, 


When I fled from the scene, thro’ the shadows of night, 
Miriam o’ercome with deep sorrow and fright, 

We sought a retreat by the dark forest’s side, 
Ourselves from the keen eye of Titus to hide. 
Heart-broken Jerusalem! [I weep for thy fall— 

But the days that are past we cannot recall ; 

Thy children o’er desolate valleys now roam, 

And thy fields are !aid waste by the tyrant of Rome. 
He conquered and spoiled thee, thou City of Fame— 
Thy glory is fallen, and faded thy name; 

Thy towns are dispeopled, thy heroes laid low, 

« And Zion laments for Jerusalem’s woe.” 

Thou land of the wise and thou home of the great, 
How distressed, how destroy’d, how revers‘d is thy fate ; 
Thy towers and arches have gone to decay, 

And the walls of thy city are crumbling away. 
Devoted Jerusalem! thy power is gone, 

Thy temples are sacked, and each precious stone, 
With the ephod, 
Have passed to the palace of Titus the bold. 


and girdle, and censors of gold, 
Oh! weep for the fate of that prosperous land, 

And the days when we oft in silence would stand 

On Mount Morah’s summit or Olivet’s brow, 

To view the green valleys and plains far below; 

To see, in the distance, the dark Linden trees, 

And the Cedars of Lebanon wave in the breeze ; 

And the dashing white surges, and pebbly shore: 

But those days of delight are forever gone o’er. 

No more from Mount Tabor, that beautiful place, 
Shall our huntsman all spring with delight to the chase. 
Loved home of my childhood, dear haunts of my prime, 
I vo a lone exile to some far distant clime ; ftoo, 
Put thy woods and thy mountains, and green meadows 
r to me ever.—Loved city, adieu. 


CATHARINE. 





Jewish Warrior’: RY Lament. 


uthe year of th 


|| Was no easy matter to convince them t 


llwhere we were domic *iled, comma: 


}and no fashionable lady ever laboured 
\|time more zealously than the amy 


\}sun in summer, and over their turf or 


husbands caught to the farmers’ houses, or 
\jthe dwellings of the gentry ; mad nets 
| knit stockings, although they seldom my 


|| (what healthy, ruddy- brown, handsome y 


|the rippling waves to catch the spr 


||thing in the world for “the quality,” a: 


ithe mansion, when he found me with 


Vo. Ili 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journ,) 


STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASA NT 
BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 
“ Sure it was always so.” 

The incident and convers: itions Ta am ; 
to relate, occurred in a very pictures 
wild neighbourhood, on the sea as 
my own more civilized district, but wi, 
spent a fortnight of mingled pleasur 
pain; where I saw misery it was out , 
power to aid, and found the people so { 
assuring us things were always £0, 1 


might be better than they were. The 





wild and extensive sea view. Miseral 
neglected cottages clung to the erun 
walls of a domain once of princely « 


phibious 
cupants of those huts. Amphibious | 
well call them; the men were fishers } 
fession, that is, they went to sea when’ 
pel'ed to do so by the want of that s 
food which is all they desire. They \ 
(the younger portion of the commu 
pecially) very independ ent of clothing. 17 
women—what did they dot? Why, t 
married and nursed children, and sat int 


wood fire in the winter, carried the fish t 


either the one or the other. The childr 


things they were!) ran about and over t 
rocks, and played on the sea sands: at low wa- 
ter, gathered the pretty conicle peri 

or knocked the greer -striped | limpets 
rocks, watched cunningly for the rais 

the observant razor-fish, or waded thr 


shrimps. Women and men were in 
very sensible of kindness, as_ th 
peasant always is; superstitious, as dw 
lers by the mighty waters common! 
patient and cheerful, willing to 


little as possible for themselves; hor 
truth itself There we were in then 
half-starved, half-dressed, ragged crea! 
and yet neither lock nor bolt was ever us 
in the house. 1 tried once to turn the | 
the great hall door. I shal! never forg 
amused countenance of the good master 


1 
( 


hands endeavouring to accorplish my 
“ Bless you, my dear! Jet it alone. | 

you my honour” (his pet declaratio 

|key has never " en turned in that loc! 


Wy ° rai thaneh 
bellion; and the 
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| 
five or six lawsuits that were coming on, or| draw the water.” 
} | 
| 
| 
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5 ifived it for locking, and the fishermen|/as they had more than a mile to go for it. 
ird it, and came up, Women and all, roar-| Prese ntly up came a party of young girls, 
me crying to know what they had ever) laughing, so that their white teeth glittered 
ne to make me lock my doors.” | like pearl; balance ing r their pitchers on their 
There never was a more benevolent man! heads with inimitable ease, while — ir bare 
ian our host, but he said he had nothing} feet passed over the stones without apparent 
to give to the poor, except kind words, |) annoyance. 
nd had crown so accustomed to their misery,|| Margaret,” said my triend, “where's 
that he did not seem to mind it—it was a|| Norah! 
thing of course; in truth, he had deep sor-|; “Is it Norah, miss! She had a misfortune, 
ws of hisown. One evening we were sit-|| miss, with Katty Magg’s can. The sharp 
ag in the ruined window of the grey ol 1}, rock at the edge of the stream above there 
ower that overlooked a stony bridle road,|| knocked the side out of it, and she’s hiding 
‘eading from the beach to a near mount: Lin 5 | for fear of Katty Maggs; and sure that same 
the old gentleman had gone to the neighbour-| stone has destroyed every thing, sticking up 


ivr town to consult his attorney about some|| so sharp at the most convenient place te 


hardly any of it + hase Pat De anes or my-| serious inconvenience to the fishers’ vill: ie, 


- = 


ce 


hanging over, and his daughter and myself “ ‘Ie ita big stone!” 


were chatting and systemising ; she, alive to|| No, ma’am, but cruel sharp. 
every plan of improvement, but lacking pa-||) “WI hy is’nt it removed!” , 

‘ence to carry them into execution, mourn-| “Qh, ale sure it was always so; Wwe 
r over her lack of means, while [ proved, || must mind better, or there wont Le a pitcher 


Eat all events tomy own satisfaction, that more|/in the townland left alive with it!’ And 


improvement can ‘be worked out in Ireland away tripped the maidens. 
without money, than in any other country|| Many others, women, girls, and children 
in the world with it. A person of small|) followed, all complaining of the want of wa- 
neans, gifted with good temper, patience, and || ter, all complaining of the distance, and all 
pa sense could work miracles in [reland}|murmuring that they had nothing ‘fit’ to 
—patience being an indispensable requisite || bring home ‘a sup’ of water in, which was 
to every planner of Irish improvement. perfectly true. 
Well, there we sat, and presently a wo- | “It’s the ruin of the women and the girls, 


man, bearing in her hand a kettle, having||this going to the hill spring, miss,” said 





t its cover and the top of its nose, and|) ‘crabbed looking old sailor to my companion, 
balancing a pitcher in tolerably perfect con-||“I can’t get my Nelly to mend a net, or put 
dition, followed, of course, by a numerous la hand to the boat, for going for water, and 
prozeny, strolled up the hill. half the time is spent in gossiping. I’msure 
“Good evening to you, Molly,” said my}||I wish some one would see if there’s any 
friend. itruth at all in what ould Grizzle Burn used 
“Gol bless you, miss, and give the masther || to say, of a well her mother drew water from, 
great glory over his enemies. We know]! where the white thorn hangs over the cliff. 
ie's away to the lawyers; and, Miss Machree, || T’o be sure, the tree tz my memory was al- 
if | war to send up to the big house, may be}| ways so.” 
you wouldn’t have a bitteen of plaster totake|| “ And is it possible,” I exclaimed, “ that 
esting out of little Sandy’s foot—a burn|| there is the remotest chance of your obtain- 
eraythur got last night, while I was away||ing weter so near home, and yet you have 
the water. Oh, thin n, it’s weary to think ‘never sought it?” 
W tee so far to go for a dropeen of water.|| “It was always so,” repeated the crabbed 
0h, wisha! wisha! I often pray to God to} ‘old sailor, “ my mother, God be good to her, 
make the salt sea fresh, and then we’d have|| went a cripple to her grave, through the 
itready to bile the pratees in, at our own|/manes of the sharp stone that was standing 
My husband says it’s a sin for me to}|at the hill-spring’s side ; bad luck to it for a 
going that way against nature ; ‘ for,’ says |stone ¢ It was always so.” 
Ie, » (he’ sa knowle: igeable man,) ‘ Molly,’|| My friend was not well pleased that I had 
siys he, * you ould fool, if the sea was fresh | | received another hint as to the injurious ef- 
water, what would we do in the Lent for salt|| fects of “ we'll see about it;” the gentry are 
vrrings Any way, my heart’s broke these || v very apt to take offence if you notice an [rish 
fen years, ever since I cum to the place, for || fault; I am constantly obliged to remind them 
want of fn 31 water,” |) that 
ing been assured that Sandy should} “T too am of Arcadia?’ 
a 1 pl ister, Molly went toiling and grumb-]/ and have a right to find fault with my own. 
gup the hill; and I learned for the first|;God help them! if they loved the land with 
taat the want of “ fresh water” was a|,the affection I bear to every blade of its green 


coor. 
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grass, it would have a more senenshie andl 
prosperous peasantry. Why have they not 
founc out that an Irishman must be actively | 


employed, to be either peaceable or happy! | 


But to my story. Those who arrived first 
at the hill-spring had to return there again, 
for the thirsty waiters drank the water, with 
the certainty that it was cheerfully be- 
stowed. 

“Take another drink, Andy, poor man!” 
said one of the slight girls to the crabbed 
sailor. ‘ Wisha! | wish it was potteen, or 
whiskey itself, for your sake, if I have to go 
back every step of the way for more. May it 
refresh you much, and don’t be cross to the 
wife, Andy. She has an *impression about 
her heart with the weakness, and I tould her 
not to hurry. I'll put the praytees down for 
you before she comes, if you like, for shrimp- 
ing’s hungry work.” 


The girl had managed the crabbed sailor 
so well, that he positively smiled upon his 
wife, and offered to take her pitcher; and yet 
these feeling creatures could go day after 
day, year after year, to the hill-spring, and 
never take the trouble to discover if really 
the gushing waters of a well were buried be- 
neath the thorn tree. 

Which is most necessary, I enquired of 
myself, to the well-doing of a community, 
reason or feeling? It cannot prosper without 
both. 

“It is the worst case,” I said aloud. “ This 
‘it was always so’ is decidedly the worst 
case I have met with in Ireland. Why ae 
not your father excavate this well?” 

“Oh, my father has Seal aerial 
about—‘ it was always so.’” 

1 could not help smiling at my friend’s un- 
conscious repetition of the obnoxious sen- 
tence, and sivhed when I thought how mucli | 


the character indicated by these four words, || 


ran through the country. 


I slept and dreamed of bright bubbling 
springs, and awoke before sunrise. I looked 
out of the window, and saw two crows; every 
body in the world knows it is lucky to see 
two crows, particularly before sunrise; in- 
deed, those who have a great deal to do will 
find it “ lucky” to see any thing before sun- 
rise, either a single crow or asingle magpie ; 
but having seen two crows, I felt bound as an 
Irishwoman, to be exceedingly rejoiced at | 
the good omen, and therefore summoned the 
only allies I could depend on, my own maid, 
and an old man, who, according to his ac- 
count, knew and respected “my people” be- 
fore | was born. Having succeeded in rous- 
ing them from their slumbers, we proceeded | 


to the old thorn tree, but unfortunately there ‘came running forth, to look and won’et 





* Oppression. 





was only one Silent on the beach, 
| enquiries touching the well were not 
to be very successful. 
i that tree ?” 

“A well, is it?” 

“ Yes, a well.” 

“Oh, sure they fetch every sup of | 
from the hi!l-spring.” 

“1 know they do; but there is q yw, 
there was a well, somewhere hereaboy: 

“ Myself don’t know.” 


long ago under that thorn tree ! 
“ Myself has no call to he tree: it 
Nancy Cahill’s ground, and nobody me 





* Did you never hear there was a wel! , 


’ 


“ Did you never hear that the ore Was a W 


with Nance; the tree ‘ was alw ays so.” 


I was not pushed from my purpose by \ 


could give me no information; “sur; 


Vor. Il. 


‘honour knew he came from anoth r country.” 


|cy’s quarrelsome propensities. i 
| 
| 
| 4 


At last we discovered a very old white-ly 


‘man asleep on some lobster pots in an alr 


|bottomless boat; the lobster pots oug 
| have been set the over night, but the o} 


}and his son had a very successful “ hau!” 


| nights before; and why they should be at 
| trouble to set and haul the pots, except \ 


they wanted, did not enter into their ca 


rest as to the spot; to the left of the t 
tree the well had certainly existed, at 
so his aunt Biddy had said. 


well?” 





“Ts itthe water? Indeed J don’t k 


* Indeed I don’t know; it had no luc} 
*“ How no luck? was the water bad !” 


never heard tell; but I believe the ston 
| something gave way, and thin the water was 


choked. ‘Sure it was always so; 
‘many a good tide I’ve lost, waiting | 
women to bring it.” 

y Cahill’s field.” 
will procure you a pick-axe.” 


to that sort of work; I’m a fisherm 





lazy determination, that I saw nothin 


tions. However, he half arose and set mn 


yr 
ik 


“Did no one ever endeavour to open t 


” 
he 


ifetch all the water from the _ hill-sp 


“ We are going to try and find the ' ve 
“Sure it’s a long way down, and on Nan 


and he laid himeelf down with an air of 


s 


‘be done with him. The sun had «Sng 


|fore my old man James got to work 
|worked very hard, and the signs and ¢ 


\ 


| tions of my ‘English maid were not tlh 


‘amusing part of the exhibition. We 


“ Will you come and help us to try '—we 


«Oh, bless your honour, I was never use! 


\found the clay clammy, then oy ly \ 


‘anon, and little unws ashed, undressed cl 


| Presently Nancy herself, with draper) 
ling in the fresh sea breeze, made he 


r wal 


‘ 
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—— 
over a heap of mingled shells, oyster, peri- 


yipkle, and all the shells of the sea, and 


too] before me with a very sour expression || 


f countenance. : 
“« Well, Mrs. Cahill, what will you give me 
| for finding a well on your estate 7 
« Plase yer honour, [ never get any thing; 
F how can I give P ; | 
«Don’t say that, you’ll have fresh water to! 
S cive to all your neighbours.” — | 
| «Oh, sure I knew it was in it.” | 
«And why did not you get it out of it? 
) How old are you, Mrs. Cahill?” This was 
Fan unfortunate question; I ought to have | 
inown better than to have asked it; her low- | 
Hering brow soon showed me my mistake. | 
} Well, you are five-and-thirty, | suppose.” | 
I Mrs. Cahill smiled. She was certainly fifty, | 
so on thirty and the odd five being named, | 
she smiled, satisfied that I intended no dis- 
courtesy. 
“How old were you when you began to’ 
; draw water at the hill-spring ?” 
“Oh, yarra! maybe five, not more.” | 
« And since then you have spent two hours | 
every day drawing water !” 
«js it two hours? Yarra wisha! nearer| 
S upon three, or may be four, of a time I’d have | 
ba bit of washing or cleaning to do. Not 
often ‘ 
“Well, say two; two hours a day are 
fourteen hours a week; that is fifty-six hours | 
} month, one hundred and sixty-eight hours 
a quarter, six hundred and seventy-two hours 
ayear! See all the time you have wasted 
—no fewer than eight hundred and forty days | 
in the course of thirty years !” 
“See that now!” she exclaimed, with an 
air of provoking wonder, which, if she had} 
not been an Irish woman, I should have called 





“Anan!” exclaimed Mrs. Cahill, sitting | 
cown upon her heels to watch our progress ; | 
“Ye're kindly welcome, my lady, to divart 
verself as long as ye plase at the well (since | 
sa well you'll have it,) but take care of | 
the ould tree. My great-grandfather planted | 
it, ve heard tell, for a shelter to the well, 
and ('d be sorry it was hurt, out of respect to 
lis memory !” 

Now, was it not provoking that this woman 
snew of the existence of that well, had its 
‘radition from her great-grandfather, and yet | 


, 


‘ad spent so many of the best hours of her 
fe going to the hill-spring! I liked her, 
however, for reverencing the old tree. Ina 
tue time the whole population of the village 


trrnad 
ned 





plied his axe and shovel right well; the Eng-| 
‘sh girl plucked away the roots and flung| 


« 


i} 6 See 


} 


ry. 
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| 
some with anxiety; none offered to assist. 
* Come, will you not nelp ?” I said at last. 
“Yes, my lady, only we must go now to 
the hill-spring, or the fathers ‘ll have no pray- 
tees in time for breakfast. May you have good 
luck, my lady !’—and three or four girls went 
off. 


|| But you—you young man—poor James is 


tired; take the pick or the spade; it is for 
the comfort of you and yours we are thinking 
and working.” 

| God save ye, my lady, ye have a tender 
jheart, and we'll go from this to Jericho to 
sarve you; but in regard of labouring work, 
I was never used to it, madam. I’m a fisher- 
man, my lady.” 

| “And do you think J’m used to it?” said 
the maid petulantly. 

| “Oh no, indeec!” was the reply. “We 
‘never thought you war used to any useful 
thing. Why, it’s a pity you should trouble 
yerself, miss !” 

| It was very provoking to see them loung- 
\ing and loitering about. At last the water 
'began to ooze forth. 
that now!” 
| Who'd ha’ thought it, and it 


up!” 


exclaimed Nancy. 
all so covered 


ail 


| «Sure it was always so,’ observed ano- 


‘ther. “In rainy times the water would shine 
\through the grass, only, Mrs. Cahill, ma’am, 


| ° ’ 
jas the well was on your land, it wasn’t our 


|| business to lock to it.” 


“ That’s thrue for ye,” said the crabbed- 
faced sailer; “sure I know myself it’s not 
| pace and quietness meddling with Nancy Ca- 
hill.” 
| “What's that you say, you ——,” and 
Nancy seized a stone, which she would cer- 
‘tainly have hurled at the last speaker, but 
|that her arm was held down, while all ex- 
| claimed, “ Oh, Nancy, for shame !—before the 
quality ! Oh, Nancy !” 

“ Look,” said the termagant, rising, and 
standing with her arms akimbo, “I’m a quiet 
woman; and a God-fearing, peace-loving wo- 
man: but by all the books that ever war shut 
|and opened, if ye don’t every one, barring the 
|lady and her helps, quit my bit o” land, see if 
| I dont * J never shall forget the fierce 
}expression of her countenance, as men, wo- 
|men and children withdrew, muttering, 
Sure it was always so,” and left her in un- 
idisturbed possession of her estate. 

“It’s only a bit of a breeze,” muttered 
'James; “* when it blows over, there’s worse- 





‘hearted women in the world than Nancy Ca- 


hill.” 


out to watch our operations; old James || 


She watched progress for another 
hour. 
ry . 
“ There’s water sure enough, and, I sup- 


pose, it was always so; but look at the throu- 


eside the stones; young and old men, young | 
ble yer honour has had, and not sure that the 


tad old women, looked on—some listlessl y, !! 
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earth won't fall in again as it did before ; |! c uliarly Irish, of being an dat, 
think of that now!” || them from telling me the fac 

“The earth will fall in, certainly, again, if |) I did not rise so early oy next n 
it is not prevented,” I replied; * but [ hope; and when coming down stairs, | saw } 
you are convinced that if a thousandth part || head thrust in through the hall doo 
of the time and labour had been spent in ex-| had a great dislike to close, partly, , 


I 


cavating the well, that was expended in|/from a feeling of hospitality, which ey. 
fetching water from the hill-spring, the well || hall doors seem to participate in, an 
would have been useful to this day.” from a certam awkwardness about thy 
« That's thrue,” said Nancy. |' which, owing to their advanced ace. 
The sun was high and fervent, so I went) unwilling to move rapidly, if at all. 
to my home for the time being, proud of my|} “ Well, Nancy,” I said, “{ hope the 
achievement. || gave you ple nty of fresh water this mo 
“And there really is a well?” said my|| “ Y’a, thin, it’s myself is glad to 
friend; “I have heard so, but I remember pa-| face so cheerful-like this morning, lady 
pa saying it must all be a story, because, if ||thanks be to the Aimighty for his 
it was not, surely they would have found it|;Amen!’ And once more she crosse 
out. There is some legend, too, about it, at}, hands over her bosom. 
least I think so; I almost forret what it is—|| “ And pray, Nancy, why should my 
something about the first person who pulled || be cheerful!” [ inquired. 
the grass up over its mouth dying before “Yarra! it’s myself does'nt kno 
morning. I suppose they would not like to|/don’t; only the gentry sometimes do 
tell it you, lest you should laugh at them;! ting long faces on themselves for 
but I really think the superstition had a great And are ye brave and hearty this mor 
deal to do in the way of strengthening the}, plase yer honour!” 
‘it was always so, that you complain of.” || “That I am, Nancy, thank you— 
We agreed to go Gown in the evening, || was better. I am always better in Ir 
and see if any of the people had continued | than any where else in the world.” 
what was so pleasantly commenced. | “Why, thin, my lady,” answered Na: 
When the evening came, we rambled || quaintly enough, “ if that’s the way, t's a 
there; it was a fine night. From some par-| ye should ever lave it. Myself thinkst 
ticular cause, the arrival, [ believe, of visitors||some charrum [charm] about ye; but, 


‘ 


in the neighbourhood, there was a demand for || be, my lady, like the rest of the Englis 
fish, and the men had set forth in their cobles, || riners, you don’t believe in the charrw: 
but there were many ‘women and children “Oh, yes, Nancy, I believe in 


” 


me the well. I was in great hopes that|)/many charms.” Nancy advanced fair!) trapp 
they had triumphed over their evil habit, I|/the hall, and throwing her grey h and ¥ 
forgot fur a moment that the habit of years| from her eyes with both hands, looke 
are not o{ten overcome in a few hours. One/!|in my face, exclaiming, “ See that, n 
point was achieved: they were convinced of “Yes, Nancy, there’s a great ian 
the existence of water, for they turned down |! kindness and good nature of my 
saucers, little dishes, or whatever utensils of || friends.” 
the kind they could collect. over the plashey Nancy looked disappointed and yet 
soil, and were dipping up the water so col-'|| “There is a great charm in ind 
lected, and filling their kettles as fast asthey| great charm in patience, a great | 
could. Nancy was in capital humour; if the |) perseverance. If we had not persever 
well really turned out te be a well, she had || the well, you would have been Journ y 
become a person of importance ; but I thought || the hill-spring to the end of your day 
she looked rather sadly at me. || will see that trouble pre vented befor t 

“] ax yer honour’s pardon,” she said, as, || you. 
after talking and advising, we were going|| “Oh my! but Iam glad to see you 
away; “but, lady, dear, which of yez was it|/ma’am, and sure we'll have heart now | 
pulle d up the first grass?” |'on with the well ourselves, and Gols | 

“T did, Mrs. Cahill. W hy do you ask?” || ing on ye!” 

“ Just out o’ curiosity, my lady— away !}|/ “ And why had you not heart to ¢ 
have.” She crossed her hands over her bo-|| with it before?” 
som, and added, ina solemn tone, ** God mark “Oh, ma’am, there’s no good in 
ye to grace i (you; maybe | you'd be putting itin a bi 

This question and observation confirmed || “Perhaps I might, Nancy.” i 
me in the belief I had gathered from the kind |} “ Ah, my lady, I and my people 4 
and anxious looks they bent upon me, that || kept out oS disgrace !” 
the foolish superstition had in a great degree ||“ Well, but, Nancy, sure th 
cramped their exertions, and that a fear, pe- " Patrick and your own Daniel O'Conn 


‘ 





Stories of the 


wok. and kings and queens, and they never 
nader ita disgrace. When there’s noth- 
¢ wrong done, what harm can there be in 
tell ng lt r 

«Wisha! that’s thrue; Morgan Regan has 
» Life of Saint Patrick.” 
«Well, and there is nothing disgraceful 
‘the saint in it.” 

« Wisha, no! that’s thrue !” _ 

Nancy paused ; and then, as if a sudden 
oa had struck her, she exclaimed, “ Maybe, 
.< | know the rights of it myself, | may as 
well tell you, for others will. You see, 
.a'am, long ever ago, before | was born, and 
my mother nothing but a dawshy slip of a 
+} running about the rocks like our own 
~pildre, one of the fisher boys picked a very 
ewarthy-coloured child off a wreck, and by 
‘io same token the mast of the vessel was to 
ye seen at low water off Greystone Point for 
many a long sunny summer-day, and many 
shitter short winter one. Well the very 
night Michael Grime (that was the boy’s 
name) brought the child to the shore, the 
very same night the well fell in!” 

“But it might have done so if the poor| 
dark child had not been saved. [ dare say it 


ve 


« Sure it was always so in the memory of | 
man; and what would ail it to kept so, as! 
it had done for scores of years ?” 

“My good Nancy, is not that tower more 
likely to tumble down now than when it was 
built ?” 

Nancy was, however, too cunning to be} 
trapped. She saw the analogy at a glance, 
and would not give in. 

“ Myself does’nt understand them things, | 
but the well fell in any way,” she said with a| 
twist of her shoulders, adding, “and the peo-| 
ple said it wasn’t for luck.” 

“That I believe. How can any thing be 
considered for luck that dces harm !” 

“Ay, indeed. Well, the swarthy child— 
it was a girl—delighted in sitting by where | 
the well fell in, in the hot sun, or under the} 
hames of the ould pale-faced moon, it was all | 
one, picking vp bits of grass or stones, and| 
‘hrowing them among the splashing water | 
that hissed up ont of the ground; and the| 
nll of her great black eyes wasn’t pleasant— | 
and— 

| interrupted the narration by the question | 
of“ How did she live ?” 

“Isit how did she live? Oh, thin, I sup-| 
mse up and down just with the neighbours ; 
uy to be sure, the best bit and sup was saved , 
ior her who had no one to look after her.| 
Well, ma’am, the people obsarved, as I heard | 
teu, that the well filled up wonderful : and at 
morning dawn and rising moon the swarthy | 
child was there, nor would she suffer any one | 
© meddle with her or her doings, only sit) 
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and sing her song, like the sighing of a 
breaking heart, and would stay whispering 
about the houses even in the people’s sleep. 
Nothing would she do but gather stones and 
grass to put in the well, and sing.” 

* Do you remember hearing what the words 
were she sang?” 

“ Yarra, no; not all out. She sang witha 
furrin tongue. Only this much I do mind 
hearing—a wise woman intarpreted part of 
it, and the sense was this, that she would die 
on the grass planted by herself over the well, 
and legve her curse to the first hand that 
pulled the grass she had sowed, and the curse 
she left was full and heavy—that the hand 
that did pull it might be could before morn- 
gag 
ing. 

[ smiled and held out my hand to Nancy, 
and with the feeling of an Irishwoman, no 
matter how rude or how untutored, she pressed 
it to her lips. 

“It isn’t could,” she said, “but it’s not as 
warm as yer heart.” { am free to confess 
that this pretty compliment softened the ex- 


|pression of Nancy’s features wonderfully in 


my opinion. 

“And what became of the girl?!” I in- 
quired. 

“ She pined, and pined, and pined, as a bird 
might that left too soon it’s mother’s nest, and 
at last 1 heard tell she grew a shadow, and 
used to wrap the ould red shaw] round her 
head, and her eyes would glare out from it 
like bonfires of a St. John’s night—and at 
last she was found dead by the well !” 


“Poor thing! And you never heard who 
she was?” 

“ Yarra, no! how should we? Some said 
one thing, and some another. Many thought 
she was something of a mermaid, others 
But, any how, there was no doubt of her 
being —” 

“ What, Nancy ?” 

“ Something not right,” answered Nancy, 
turning away. 

“Stay, Nancy, is it possible that this cir- 
cumstance gave rise to the superstition which 
prevented your opening the well !” 

“Sure, then, that’s not shooperstition ; it’s 
real truth.” 

“ My hand is not cold, and I pulled away 
finely at the grass.” 

“God save us! sure ye did!” 

“ Believe me, the Almighty loves his crea- 
tures too well to permit the foolish words of 
sinful people to act against those who love 
and trust him.” 

“ May be so,” said Nancy; “but was it 
always so?” 

“ Tndeed it was. When you are in a pas- 
sion, you wish a great deal of harm to your 
neighbours, and yet it does not come to nass.” 
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“ God forbid,” she exclaimed, crossing her- 
self. 

“ Amen to that, good Nancy; and now, as 
] hope you are satisfied that J am alive and 
well this morning, go down to your house, 
stir up those lazy men and boys; you know 
Nancy, they will work if you order them. 
And bring me a pitcher of well water for my 
dinner.” 

“ Yarra, ma’am ; clear water is very could 
of itself.” 

“ Now, Nancy, don’t begin to undervalue 
the water the moment you have obtained it, 


but I will promise you all something better || 


if you work hard.” 

We never suffered “ it will do” to rest un- 
til it had achieved it is done! And the well 
was done, a comfort bestowed, and supersti- 
tion overcome, at a very small expense of 
time and trouble. Nancy tothis day is quite 
lady patroness of the well, and, like all lady 
patronesses, a trifle capricious and tyrannical 
at times; but the pure fresh water is there 
with its thousand blessings, and the neigh- 
bours are practically convinced that even if 
a thing has been “always so,” there is no 
reason it should continue to be “ aLways so.” 








From the Dublin University Magazine. 
CHEERFULNESS. 


Translutel from the German of Selia. 


See how the day beameth brightly before us! 
Blue is the firmament—green is the earth; 
Grief hath no voice in the Universe chorus— 
Nature is ringing with music and mirth. 
Lift up the looks that are sinking in sadness; 
Gaze! and if Beauty can rapture thy soul, 
Virtue berseif shall allure thee to gladness— 
Gladness! Philosophy’s guerdon and goal. 


Enter the treasuries Pleasure uncloses--- 
List! how she thrills in the nightingale’s lay ! 
Breathe! she is wafting the sweets from the roses; 
Feel! she is cool in the rivulet’s play ; 
Taste! from the grape and the nectarine gushing, 
Flows the red rill in the beams of the sun. 
Green in the hills the flower-groves blushing— 
Look ! she is always and every where one! 


Bauish then, mourner, the tears that are trickling 
Over the cheeks that should rosily bloom ; 

Why should a man, like a poor weakly sickling 
Suffer his lamp to be quenched in the tomb? 

Still may we battle for Goodness and Beauty ; 
Still have Philanthropy much to essay; 

Glory rewards the fulfilment of duty ; 
Rest will pavillion the end of our way 


What though corroding and multiplied sorrows, 
Legion-like, darken this planet of ours ? 
Hope is a balsam the wounded heart borrows, 


— ’ 
| Wherefore, though fate play the part of a trajto, 
| Soar o’er the stars on the pinions of Hope, 

| Fearlessly certain that sooner or later, 


Over the stars thy desires shall have scope, 


Look round about on the face of Creation! 
Still is Go's earth undistorted and bright: 


Thus shalt thou reap thy more perfect delight. 
| Love! but if love be a hallowed emotion, 
Purity only its rapture should share ; 

{ 


Love, then, with willing and deathless devotion, 
All that is just and exalted and fair. 


| Act! for in action are wisdom and glory ; 

| Fame, immortality, these are its crown: 

| Would’st thou illumine the tablets of st ry? 

Build on achievements thy doom of renown: 

Honour and feeling were given to cherish— 
Cherish them, then, though all else should decay 

Landmarks by these that are never to perish— 
Stars that will shine on the duskiest day. 


Courage! disaster and peril once over, 
Freshen the spirits as flowers the grove; 
O’er the dim graves that the cypresses cover, 
Soon the Forget-me-not rises in love. 
Courage then, friends! though the universe crumble 
Innocence, dreadless of danger beneath, 
Patient and trustful, and joyous and humble, 
Smiles through ruin on darkness and dea@;! 








ADVICE TO LADIES—ART OF BEING HApPy 


The happiness of females—consequently, 
by a regular gradation, the happiness of tle 
world—depends much upon women. Women 
ought, therefore, to consider this life as a 
short passage te another, which is both per- 
manent, happy and glorious. 

Let your husband be the partner of your 
joy, and be you the sharer of his trouble: 
Consult him, and confide in him. Upon « 
occasions do him honour. ‘reat him wit! 
kindness and tenderness. By softened dg- 
nity, united with delicacy, endeavour to keep 
|alive in his breast a pure, a fervent affection; 
and use the power which this conduct will 
| give you over his heart, to draw him to the 
sense and practice of that duty, which wi! 
|not only render indissoluble, but will likewise 
|perpetuate your union through ages 0 i 
| creasing bliss. 
| To your children, to your friends, to your 
| Servants, to your neighbours, to the world, be 
| affectionate—be faithful—be kind—be useti 
|—be exemplary. Then shall you please Hin 
| whose pleasure is life—then shall you be hap 
| py, here and forever. 


| 
| Happiness consists in a virtuous and honest 
‘life, in being content with a competency of 














Even when anguish hath palsied its powers. 





[outward things, and in using them temper 
lately. 
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“—DON’T GO THERE.” 


The scenes of our boyhood are often re- 
»embered, and as the stripling rises into 
»anhood, the lessons of his youth become the 
icht of his after pilgrimage. No one, per- 
haps, ever lived, who has not felt the inde- 
cribable sensations of a full heart, when met 
with the tender yet overwhelming parental 
reproof for some youthful aberration. 


Parental authority never exercises a nobler 
or more beneficent prerogative, than when to 
the correction of youthful error, it brings its 
hallowed affection and unshaken justice. The 
vouthful offender melts into contrition, and 
can only dry up his tears in the sunshine of 
frviveness. When he beholds the smile of 
wstice satisfied, or benevolence kindly ex- 
tended to his faults, he endeavours to do bet- 
ter and deserve the kindness he receives. In 
the fulfilment of the many duties of a parental 
character, there is a high accountability to 
which many are altogether insensible. The 
habits of the parent are too often the sole in- 
heritance of the child—and his tastes, prin- 
ciples and pursuits are often fashioned by the 
most trivial attentions or neglects of the pa- 
rent. 

When a mere youth, the curiosity natural 
to children frequently led me beyond the 
limits of parental license. One afternoon, as 
I wandered into a neighbouring church-yard, 
toscan the monuments that told the brief 
story of its silent inhabitants, the sun had 
cast his last declining rays upon the tall trees 
beside me, ere 1 thought of returning home, 
orof the command I received at my departure. 
The sense of disobedience confused me—and 
I sat down, silent as the marble at my feet. 
From this reverie I was aroused by a shrill 
call from the nursery of weeping willows on 
the side of the grave-yard—and had not time 
to answer before she stood at my side, an 
aged domestic of my father’s dwelling, clad 
inan unusual garb, She led me hastily to- 
wards home, betraying at every step, evident 
fear of the ghosts and spirits, the most mar- 
vellous stories of which she had been wont to 
pour into my ear. She led me by the hand, 
now wondering at my temerity, now chiding 
me for disobedience to my parents, and now 
pitymg me for the punishment I so richly de- 
served for having frightened her almost out 
of her little wits. She wound off her lamen- 
tations with an emphatic charge “never to 
go there again.” 


“Don’t go there!” said she, as we passed 
agang of wrestlers—* there will be broken 
limbs and bruises—don’t go there.” We 
passed successively the retreats of the idle, 
the haunts of the dissipated, the assemblies 
of the profane—and my guide, as we hurried 


onward, earnestly repeated the injunction— 
* Don’t go there !” 

| In the course of a long life, I have wit- 
nessed the various characters of men, and 
wondered at the facility with which passion 
and folly lead them astray—and I have a 
thousand times thought of the simple warn- 
ing of my guide, and longed to whisper it in 
their ears. When youthful companions urged 
to the wayward chase, to some evening route 
‘or revel—the withered form of the old en- 
chantress stood before my young eyes, and [ 
could no longer yield to their solicitations. 

And now, when I see a young man about 
‘to enter the gay assembly of the thoughtless 
and vicious, perhaps to join in riotous ex- 
cesses, debauchery and gaming—I could wish 
|to avert the evil, and tell him “never to go 
there.” 

When I see a young mechanic, dependent 
on his daily earnings, the merchant’s clerk, 
| whose salary will searcely keep him in decent 
‘clothes, nightly wending his way to the thea- 
tres, | could wish to whisper in his ear, “ Don't 
go there.” 

When I see the young eatering the gin 
‘palaces, or the rum shops, the illuminated 
'billiard rooms, and dark bowling alleys of the 
| metropolis—I could wish some spirit would 
put the thought into their minds—* Never to 
go there.” 

And the fair, too—when I see them, ap- 
/parently with no pursuit but pleasure, wast- 
|ing the golden hours of morning in sleep, and 
the live-long days in gadding about the 
streets, wasting the earnings of their fathers 
on feathers and frippery, and becoming the 
pets of gallants and whiskered coxcombs— 
methinks they had better “not go there ;” 
for as age creeps on, and they perchance get 
ino husbands, they may need those friend- 
ships which prudence and industry never fail 
to secure, and without which old maids are 
miserable creatures. 

Finally, old maids and young maidens— 
bachelors and married men—wives and chil- 
dren—when flattery allures, or vice or pas- 
sion calls them to forbidden pleasures—when 
|the customs of the gay world entice them to 
join the circle of extravagance, and swell the 
crowd of dissipation—all should be taught this 
salutary lesson, “ Don’t go there.” 

















Sociery.—Fancy, in her picturesque rov- 
ings, may tune ker lay in favour of solitude— 
may boast of her little empire within, and the 
sweet converse with inanimate creation; but 
reason interrupts these ideal joys, and says, 
the mind cannot long be its own companion 
without becoming its own enemy. Trees and 
‘brambles are but poor society; we will pine 
for one who will think as we think, or induce 








us to forsake our own opinions for his. 
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Ancient Temple of Sekket. 











ANCIENT TEMP 


LE OF SEKKET. 





























The town of Sekket, to the north of which 
the above temple is situated, is an ancient 
town in Egypt, erected on the slope of two 
opposite mountains. A wide road, which at!) 
times becomes the channel to a torrent, sepa-|| 
rates it in the middle. The ancient ruins 
cover a space of about a quarter of a league 
in length; as to the style of the modern 
houses they are well built, though of rough 
stone, and talc, of the same nature of the 
mountain. ‘They generally consist of one 
story; the windows and doors are very small | 





numbers of them stand detached, and are 
banked or emanked against the mountain.| 
There is generally one large room for en- 
trance, and four smaller ones in many of which 
stone benches have been placed; in the in- 
terior is a small cellar cut in the rock, the 
pavement or flooring is of stone, roughly exe- 
cuted. The roofs of the buildings have been 
destroyed. The town was doubtless designed 
for the workmen in the Emerald mines, which 
lie not far from this town, and which the an-| 
cient Egyptians used to work. 

A little to the north of this town, are two 


another larger altar. Ontside of the temp 
to the right and left, are two little sa 
tuaries in front of the whole building. In 
engraving there is only one of them to 

seen. At the entrance are two columns, ' 
cornice over it is ornamented with a g 

and two serpents. 
but the sepulchre is evidently Grecian. 1n! 
temple is seen a Greek inscription trace 

red characters on the wall. 


MY BROTHER’S GRAVE. 


When we sighed a farewell to the land of our birt 
Bade kindred and friends all adieu, 

When we threw a last Jook on that sweet spot of 
Where our hearts’ best affections first grew 

| We forgot not thy grave, my sweet brother, oh! 1 
*T was watered, that dear little mound, 

With tears that best make the wild Rosemary g: 
In the sad, sacred burial ground. 

Then turned we towards the fair Queen of the West 
Ohio, my wild, lovely home— 

Long years have roll’d by, yet still, still in my br 
Lives freshly my dead brother's tomb. 





temples cut out of the solid rock of the moun- 
tain. The rock which compose the moun- 
tain consist principally of talc, which is a 


kind of soft rock, having a shining appear-|| 


ance. This engraving is a representation of 
the largest of these temples, which has four| 
exterior columns, and two others on the| 
frontispiece that decorate the entrance. To| 
arrive at the interior we first ascend a stair 
case, and farther on are three steps to pene- 
trate into the sanctuary, at the side are two 
little saloons, one of which contains an iso-) 
lated altar in the middle. In the sanctuary is! 





No sister's fond hand can now ‘tence the lone spot 
| Though a rose tree once grew at thy heal— 
|Our beautiful Edward! thou art not forgot, 
| Here's a tear to thy memory shed. 
| Yet why do I weep? Would poor Constance rec: 
| The playmate of earlier years 
| From the bosom of God, to partake of the gall 
That abounds in this valley of tears? 
| Ah! no; and sweet angel do thou interet 
With the Father of Heaven above, 
| That my wavering footsteps He graciously lead 
| And unite us in Mercy and Love. 


| Ohio. 
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The subject is Egyptian, 
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JOHN LOCKE, 





The author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding was unquestionably one of the 
deepest thinkers and most profound reasoners 
that ever lived: his writings did as much to 
extend our knowledge of the world of mind, 
as those of Newton did for that of the material 
universe; and besides the general gratitude 
to which his labours, as a philosopher, entitle 
him, he has special claims to the considera- 
ton of Americans, as a sufferer in the cause 
of liberty, and the advocate of those constitu- 
tional principles which justify our revolution. 
He was, moreover, employed by the Chan- 
cellorof the exchequer in drawing up the 
fundamental constitution of Carolina, and was 
befriended by William Guen ; when, in con- 
sequence of being accused of the authorship 
of certain tracts against the government, he 

































nnviples on which the revolution was es-| 
Hished, he was presented with a public | 


Meyment. During his absence in Holland | 
* tad written his first Letter concerning | 
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was arbitrarily ejected from his studentship i 
of Christ Church by the King’s command. { 
Say: . ‘ t 

Locke was born at Wrington, in Somerset- ay 


House in which Locke was bor 



























Loc 


shire, on the 29th of August, 1882. His fa- 
||ther was a captain in the service of parlia- 
ment during the civil war. Ata proper age 


young Locke was sent to Westminster school, * 
(and in 1651 was elected to Christ Church i 
College, Oxford. After a course of study in 

which he distinguished himself by his great 

application and proficiency, he took the de- : 
||gree of Master of Arts in 1658, and then ap- ‘| 

plied himself to the study of Physic. In 1666 ik 

he was introduced, in his medical capacity, i 
|to Lord Ashley, afterwards the celebrated aa 


Earl of Shaftesbury, who formed so high an 
opinion of his general powers that he pre- 
vailed upon him to take up his residence in 
his house, and urged him to apply his studies 
to politics and philosophy. In 1670 he began 
to form the plan of his Essay on the human 
understanding, and about the same time he 
was made a fellow of the Royal Society. ; 
While Lord Shaftesbury was in power, he 
was employed in various public capacities, 
and when that nobleman was obliged to re- 


tire to Holland, he accompanied him in his a 
exile. After the death of his patron, aware 
that his liberal principles had rendered him + 
odious to the predominant faction at home, he } 


chose to remain abroad, which he did until 
the revolution, when he returned to England 
in the fleet which conveyed the princess of 
Orange; and being deemed a sufferer for the 


Tvleration, and soon after his return to Eng- 
land he was gratified by the establishment of 
|toleration by law. In 1690 he published his 
| celebrated Essay concerning the human un- 
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derstanding, which he had also written in} 
Holland, and which soon extended his repu- 
iation throughout Europe. This great work, 
which he was nineteen years in preparing, 
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|her corresponding with his piety, equanirni: 
and rectitude of life, on the 28th of Octoher 
1704. He was buried at Oater, where th... 
jis a neat monument erected to his men ) 


owes its existence to a dispute at which he} with a modest latin inscription, indite) | 
was present, and which he perceived to rest || himself. 
entirely on a verbal misunderstanding ; and|| The house in which Locke was born, » 


conceiving this to be a common source of | 
error, he was led to investigate the subject of | 
the origin of our ideas, &c. In the result of | 
his investigations he gave the first example | 
in the English language of a treatise on an} 
abstract subject, written with simplicity and 
perspicuity. No author has more success-| 
fully pointed out the danger of ambiguous| 
words, and of having indistinct notions on the 
subject of judgment and reasoning ; while his 
observations on the various powers of the| 
human understanding, on the use and abuse 
of words, and on the extent and limits of hu- 
man knowledge, are drawn from an attentive 
reflection on the operations of his own mind. 

In order to study the human soul, he went 
neither to ancient nor to modern philosophers 
for advice, but He turned within himself, and 
after having long contemplated his own mind, 
he gave his reflections to the world. ‘The ef- 
fect which his writings have had upon the 
opinions, and over the fortunes of mankind, 
constitutes the best eulogium on his mental 
superiority. 

In 1690 Locke published his second Letter 
on Toleration, and in the same year appeared 
his two Treatises on Government, in opposi-~ 
tion to the principles of the passive obedience 
school. In 1692 he published a third Letter 
on Toleration, and the following year his 
thoughts on Education. Next to his great 
work on the human understanding, unques- 
tionably stand his two Treatises on Govern- 
ment, in which he exposes the weakness of 
the theorists of divine right and passive obe- 
dience ; this was a favorite work with states- 
men of the American Revolution, by whom it 
was constantly appealed to in their constitu- 
tional arguments. In 1695 he published his 
Reasonableness of Christianity, as delivered 
in the Scriptures, which, from its supposed 
leaning to Socinianism, involved him in vari- 
ous controversies; these, however, were dis- 
tinguished by remarkable mildness and ur- 
banity. An asthmatic complaint, to which 
he had long been subject, now increased so 
much in violence, that Locke retired from the 
preferment, and also resigned his public em- 


ployment, observing that he could not in con- | 


science hold a situation to which a consi- 
derable salary was aftached, without perform- 
ing the duties of it. From this time he lived 
wholly in retirement, where he applied h:m- 
self to the study of the Scriptures. 


istill be seen adjoining the church-yard 


|Wrington; it is now divided into two + 
'ments, one of which is inhabited by the « 
|ton of the parish. Under the same roof 


|though in a separate part, is the Girl's \ 


‘tional School. 

| ‘The house is in a ruinous condition, }y» 
‘such is the reverence manifested for ; 
great man, that it is kept in as diligent po. 
| pair as is consistent with the preservation 
‘the sameness of the building. The entry 9 
| Locke’s baptism still remains in the Paris) 
Register of Wrington. It is as follows:— 
Anno Dni. 1637, 

| Julie, 16. John the Sonne of Jeremy Locke, 
and Elizabeth his wife. 








| From the Louisville Literary News-Letter 

| THE GREEN MOSSY BANK WHERE THE DUT. 
TERCUPS GREW. 

| BY AMELIA. 


| Oh my thoughts are away where my infancy flew 

| Near the green mossy bank where the buttercups grew 
| Where the bright silver fountain eternally played 

| First laughing in sunshine, then singing in shade 

| There oft in my childhood ['ve wandered in play, 
Flinging up the cool drops in a shower of spray, 
Till my small naked feet were all bathed in bright dew 
As I played on the bank where the buttercups grew 
How softly that green bank sloped down from th 
To the spot where the fountain grew suddenly sti 
How cool was the shadow the long branches gay 

As they hung from tie willow and dipp'd in the way 
And then, each pale lily that slept on the stream, 

| Rose and fell with the wave as if stirred by a dream 
| While my home’mid the vine leaves rose soft on myview 





| As I played on the bank where the buttercups grew. 


| The beautiful things! how I watched them unfold, 

Till they lifted their delicate vases of gold. 

Oh, never a spot since those days have [ seen 

| With leaves of such freshness, and flowers of such she 
How glad was my spirit! for then there was naugh! 

| To burthen its wing, save some beautiful thought 
Breaking up from its depths with each wild wind th 

blew 


} O’er the green mossy vank where the buttercups re" 


The paths I have trod I would quickly retrace, 

| Could I win back the gladness that looked from m) face, 
| As I cooled my warm lip in that fountain I love, 

| With a spirit as pure as the wing of a dove. 

| Could I wander again where my forehead was starr 





Locke continued nearly two years in a de- 
clining state, and at length expired in a man- 





| With the beauty that dwelt in my bosom unmar y 
|| And, calm as a child, in the starlight and dew, 
'’ Fall asleep on the bank where the buttercups grew 
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PARENTS? DEPARTMENT, 





MOTHERS, BE CHEERFUL. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Yet not in studies above their years, or in 
irksome tasks, should children be employed. 
The joyous freshness of their young natures 
zhould be preserved while they learn the du- 
ties that fit them for this life and the next. 
Wipe away their tears. Remember how 
hurtful are the heavy rains to the tender 
blossom just opening on the day. Cherish 
their smiles. Let them learn to draw happi- 
ness from all surrounding objects—since there 
may be some mixture of happiness in every 
thing but sin. It was once said of a beauti- 
fal woman, that from her childhood she had 
ever spoke smiling, as if the heart poured joy 
from the lips, and they turned it into beauty. 

May I be forgiven for so repeatedly press- 
ing on mothers to wear the lineaments of 
cheerfulness? “'T'o be good and disagreea-| 
ble is high treason against the royalty of vir-| 
tue,” said a correct moralist. How much is 
to be deprecated, when piety, the only foun- 
tain of true happiness, fails of making that| 
joy visible to every eye! If happiness is me-| 
loty of soul, the concord of our feelings with| 
the circumstances of our lot, the harmony of | 
the whole being with the will of our Creator, | 
how desirable that this melody should pro-| 
duce the response of sweet tones and a smil-| 
ing countenance, that even slight observers, 
may be won by the charm of its external sym-| 
bols ! 





FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 


There is scarcely any practice more repre-| 
hensible than that of frightening children. No. 
matter in what way it is done, whether by 
threatening them with confinement in dark’! 
moms. With  bug-a-boos,” raw-head-and- 
tloody-bones, ghosts, witches, false faces, or 
inany other way that may excite apprehen- 
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efforts of one’s own will, in full view of what 
|is true, have often been found insufficient to 
erase the false inscription. It may be re- 
‘marked too, that when a child’s intellect has 
become sufficiently enlightened to perceive 
‘the deception that has been practised upon 
him, he is in danger of being led to adopt the 
| principle of deception himself; and certainly 
|the authority above him is weakened by the 
\detection, and he will but doubtingly receive 
|even truth from lips that he knows to have 
|spoken falsehood. 

| From the very moment when reason and 
| the feelings first dawn ina child they can be 
appealed to, and though at first the appeal 
may not always be successful, it is right to 
|prosecute it, that the young subject of in- 
|struction may acquire a habit of listening to 
‘its voice. To the feelings, the affections, the 
| imitative faculty, and the reason, in propor- 
|tion to their degree of developement, the ap- 
peal should be made for the correction of er- 
|rors in thought and conduct; but if it were 
possible to conceal the fact, a child ought 
never to be permitted to know, that there is 
in the composition of his mind such a princi- 
ple as fear. Butifthe fact cannot be entirely 
concealed, children ought, as early and as 
far as possible, to be taught to confine their 
notion of it to the fear of offence against God 
and their parents, and when well imbued 
with these conceptions and their natural ac- 
companiments, they will, if no adverse acci- 
dent mar the course of instruction, fear to de- 
face or mutilate the beauty of virtue by the 
practice of vice. 

If then the fear which works evil gradually 
is to be avoided, that which is sudden in its 
action, and which is called fright, is not less 
so. Overleaping its minor evils, we arrive at 
idiocy and insanity, as its not unfrequent con- 
sequences. And this result often takes place, 
not in children merely, but in adults. A 
quick, sudden change of the course of thought, 
whether the cause be agreeable or unpleasant, 
may induce incurable derangement of mind ; 








son for their personal safety. Darkness being||nay, it has often been known to do it. The 
aniply a result from the absence of light,|| power which, gradually used, will bend the 
ought not to be made an object of fear to a'|bow, may, by its sudden application, be made 
cild’s mind; yet it is not uncommon to find ||to break it.’ If the mind which is fortified 
wiults, who have never been able fully to/| by its maturity nay be ruined by sudden fear, 
crase from théir minds the fear of being alone ||assuredly that of the young, unsupported by 
m the dark, which had been impressed on|/a strong and enlightened reason, cannot be 
tem in childhood. Nor can it be viewed || supposed to be proof against its shocks. It is 
cterwise than grossly absurd as well as in-|| therefore of the very highest importance, that 
jariows, to draw upon the young mind fright-!/all who have the care of children should avoid 
‘ul pictures of beings which have no exist- |the use of fear or terror, as an instrument to 
ence. Itis raising up a barrier against the |regulate their conduct, whether it be made 
idmission of Philosophical truth, which it is|| gradual or sudden in its application. 

‘ynnd difficult to remove, when removal is But if we deprecate this use of the princi- 
“erwards deemed necessary. No false im- ple as injurious what can we say of those 
Pressions of any kind should be made, since |who use it wantonly, for no definable pur- 
“perience has shown that even the strongest |pose, except perhaps a love of mischief ! 
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What! peril the reason of a fellow being! 
Sport with the gift of God, and desecrate the 
temple designed by him for the residence of 
reason, the noblest of his bestowments, the 
regulator of human actions, and the dividing 
line between man and “the beasts that per- 
ish!” Such things have been done—nay, 
are done daily, and in our midst. On a re- 
cent visit tothe Maryland hospital, we learned | 
some particulars of a melancholy case of the | 
loss of reason from sudden fright. The sub-| 
ject is a male child, about eight years of age, | 
named John H. Frisbee, (the son of a respecta-| 
ble widow lady residing at Fell’s Foint,) whose | 
phrenological developments seem intended | 
tor the elaboration of elevated intellectual | 
conceptions, and whose phisiognomy is emi-| 
nently qualified to give them that expression 
which the tongue cannot give. And yet the 
intellect of that noble looking child has been 
irremediably destroyed by some silly trifler 
with a false face! by whom he was fright-| 
ened some time last summer. ‘The child, at} 
the time, fell suddenly down, and for two 
weeks exhibited little or none of his former 
liveliness, and finally his mind gave way en- 
tirely, and though he was kept some time in| 
the hospital, no cure could be effected, _ 





he is now in the care of his mother, in a state 
compounded of idiocy and madness! Alas!) 
for that mother! as she views the empty cas- 
ket, which has thus been robbed of the pre- 
cious jewel of her child’s reason! And for 
the author of the ruin, if there be a conscience 
within, it must “forever prick and sting” its 
possessor !— Balt. Sun. 


ALCIPHRON, A POEM. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


Moore's new Poem, entitled ‘“* Alciphron,” is at this 
time attracting much attention, and is considered a 
highly finished production, abounding with eloquent 
and glowing passages. There is certainly one beau- 
ty in it which is wanting in much of what is called 
poetry—its simplicity. There is no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the author through his reasoning to his con- 
clusions—no mysticism, by which the reader is drawn 
imperceptibly into a labyrinth, from which to extri- 
cate himself requires much labour and study. We 
give the following as specimens, and leave the reader 
to judge of their merits. 


A DESCRIPTION OF EGYPT. 


And where—O! where’s the beart that could withstand 
TW unnumbered witcheries of this sunborn land, 
Where first young Pleasure’s banner was unfurl’d, 
And love hath temples ancient as the world! 
Where mystery, like the veil by Beauty worn, 
Hides but to heighten, shades but to adorn; 

And that luxurious melancholy, born 

Of passion and of genius, sheds a gloom 

Making joy holy ;— where the bower and tomb 
Stand side by side, and Pleasure learns from Death 
The instant value of each moment's hreath. 











Couldst thou but see how like a poet’s dream 





This lovely land now looks !—the glorious 
That late, between its banks, was seen t 
‘Mong shrines and marble cities, on each s), 
Glittering like jewels strung along a ecliai) 
Hath now sent forth its waters, and o'er pl 
And valley, like a giant from his bed 
Rising with outstretched limbs, hath erand) 
While far as sight can reach, beneath as 
And blue a heaven as ever bless’d our sphe 
Gardens, and pillar’d streets, and porphyry 
And high built temples, fit to be the homes 
Of mighty gods; and pyramids, whose hou: 
Outlasts all time, above the waters tower | 
* * * * " 
That night, when all our mirth was o'er, 
The mimstrels silent, and the feet 
Of the young maidens heard no more—y 
So stilly was the time, so sweet, 
And such a calm came o'er that scene, 
Where life and revel late had been— 
Lone as the quiet of some bay, 
From which the sea hath ebbed away— 
That still [ linger’d, lost in thought, 
Gazing upon the stars of night, 
Sad and intent, as if I sought 
Some mournful secret in their light: 
And ask’d them, mid that silence, why 
Man, glorious man, alone must die, © 
While they, less wonderful than he, 
Shine on through all eternity. 





mee 


That night—thou haply may’st forget 
Its loveliness—but ‘twas a night 
To make earth’s meanest slave regret 
Leaving a world so soft and bright 
* Oh that from yonder orbs,” I thought, 
“ Pure and eternal as they are, Nor au 
There could to earth some power be brought, Sile! 
Some charm, with their own essence fraught . 
To make man deathless as a star, 2nus a 
And open to his vast desires But suc 
A course, as boundless and sublime 
As lies before those comet-fires, 
That roam and burn throughout all time!” 





THE EGYPTIAN WOMEN And, 1 
Oh, believe not them who dare to brand, ” 
As poor in charms, the women of this land. : 
Though darkened by that sun, whose spirit flows 
Through ev'ry vein, and tinges as it goes, 
*Tis but the embrowning of the fruit that tells 
How rich within the soul of ripeness dwells,— 
The hue their own dark sanctuaries wear, 
Announcing love in half-caught glipses there 
And never yet did tell-tale looks set free 
The secret of young hearts more tenderly. Th 
Such eyes !—long, shadowy, with that languid fall * mat 
Of the fring’d lids, which may be seen in all the 











Who live beneath the sun’s too ardent rays— \ aie 
Lending such looks as, on their marriage days, peg Pi 
Young maids cast down before a bridegroom's 222 1 the 
Then for their grace—mark but the nymph-like shapes Landed 
Of the young village giris, when carrying grapes Throw 
From green Anthylla, or light urns of flowers. * ** Of th 
een Reach'd 
THE PYRAMIDS OF MEMPHIS And the 
: : ici Dim ligt 
Yet are there times,—though bries, I own, their sta} Between 
Like summer.clouds that shine themselves away: With 
Moments of gloom, when ev’n these pleasures pal A band | 
Upon my sadd’ning heart, and [ recall “8 - : 
That Garden dream—that promise of 4 power Round a 
Oh were there such !—to lengthen out life's hour, That b 
On, on, as through a vista, far away Wear in 
Opening before us into endless day ! Pp 
And chiefly o’er my spirit did this thought a 
Come on that evening—bright as ever brought In draper 
Light's golden farewell to the world—when first These ny 
The eternal pyramids of Memphis burst The roun 
Awfully on my sight—standing sublime ais A dark 
*Twixt earth and heav'n, the watch-towers of 1!" With litt! 
From whose lone summit, when his reign hath past As are | 
From earth for ever, he will look his last! While in 
There hung a calm and solemn sunsiine roune Sparkle 
Those mighty mgnuments, a hushing sound The silyey 
ee 


* The Nile. 




















the still air that circled them, which stole 
music of past times into my soul. 
conght what myriads of the wise and brave, 
beautiful had sunk into the grave, 
earth first saw these wonders—and I said 
\re things eternal only for the Dead? 


ily lasting trophies to be tombs? 
, «not so—earth, heaven, all nature shows 
ay become immortal—may unclose , 
wings within him wrapt, and proudly rise 
' ' 


ned from earth, a creature of the skies! 
who can say, that in these shrines and cells 



























amulet, whose spell can Keep life's fire 
wake within us, never to expire! 
__ who can tell 
+ that those kings, who, by the written skill 
orth’ Emerald Table, call'd forth gold at will, 
{ni quarries upon quarries heap’d and hurli'd, 


fe of Gods with man, was also theirs— 
t they themselves, triumphant o’er the power 
fate and death, are living at this hour ; 
\n/ these, the giant homes they still possess, 
Not tombs, but everlasting palaces, 
thin whose depths, hid from the world above, 
n now they wander, with the few they love, 
igh subterranean gardens, by a light 


idden halls, that undermine this land ? 

else hath none of earth e’er dared to go 

iwwh the dark windings of that realm below, 
Noraught from heav’n itself, except the god 










But such as haunt me ever, if alone. 


No sooner had the setting sun 

Proclaim’d the festal rite begun, 

And, mid their idol’s fullest beams, 
The Egyptian world was all afloat, 

Than 1, who live upon these streams, 
Like a young Nile-bird, turn’d my boat 

To the fair island, on whose shores, 

Through leafy palms and sycamores, 

Already shone the moving lights 

Of pilgrims, hastening to the rites. 

While, far around, like ruby sparks 

Upon the water, lighted barks, 

Of every form and kind—from those 
That down Svene’s cataract shoots, 




























ial To the grand, gilded barge, that rows 
‘Vo sound of tambours and to flutes, 
And wears at night, in words of flame, 
= On the rich prow, its master’s name. 
shapes Landed upon the isle, I soon 
8 Through marble alleys and small groves 
ih Of that mysterious palm she loves, 
Reach'd the fair Temple of the Moon ; 
(nd there—as slowly through the last 
mY Dim lighted vestibule I pass’d— 
it 07 Between the porphyry pillars, twin’d 
LP With palm and ivy, I could see 
peu A band of youthful maidens wind, 
In measur'd walk, half dancingly, 
tound a small shrine, on which was plac’d 
ur, That bird,* whose phimes of black and white 
Wear in their huc, by Nature trac’d, 
A type of the moon’s shadow’d light. 
t In drapery, like the woven snow, 
rst _tese nymphs were clad, and each, below 
The rounded bosom, loosely wore 
ein Adark blue zone, or bandelet, 
Time Wich little silver stars all o'er, 
fh past As are the skies at midnight set. 
While in their tresses, braided through, 
nd Sparkled the flowers of Egypt’s lakes, 
— Th Silvery lotus, in whose hue 


Alciphron—The Moss Rose. 


were for Man no hop »—but this, which dooms 


-o may not be Some secret clue to immortality. 


wuld them domes that might outstand the world— 
\Who knows but that the heayenlier art, which shares 


known on earth, which hath nor dawn nor night! 
why those deathless structures ? why the grand 


f Silence, through those endless labyrinths trod ?” 


Thus did I dream—wild, wandering dreams, I own, 


FESTIVAL OF THE MOON, OR IDOL WORSHIP. | 








* The Ibis. 





| As much delight the young Moon takes 
As doth the Day-god to behold 

The lofty bean-flower's buds of gold, 
And, as they gracefully went round 


1} The worshipp'd bird, some to the beat 
|| Of castanets, some to the sound 
1] Of the shrill sistrum tim’d their feet: 


While others, at each step they took, 
| A tinkling chain of silver shook. 
Till suddenly, wide open flew, 
The Temple's folding gates, and threw 
|} Asplendour from within, a flood 
Of Glory where these maidens stood. 
While, with that light,—as if the same 
| Rich source gave birth to both, there came 
|} A swell of harmony, as grand 
| As e’er was born of voice and hand, 
Filling the gorgeous aisles around 
With that mix’d burst of light and sound. 
a 
NECROPOLIS, OR THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 
| There is a Lake, that to the north 
Of Memphis stretches grandly forth, 
Upon whose silent shore the Dead 
| Have a proud City of their own, 
With shrines and pyramids o’erspread,— 
Where many an ancient kingly head 
Slumbers, immortaliz’d in stone 
And where, through marble grots beneath, 
| The lifeless, rang’d like sacred things, 
| Nor wanting aught of life but breath, 
| Lie in their painted coverings, 
And on each new successive race, 
That visit their dim haunts below, 
Look with the same unwithering face, 
They wore three thousand years ago. 
There, Silence, thoughtful god, who loves 
The neighbourhood of death, in groves 
Of asphodel lies hid, and weaves 
His hushing spell among the leaves— 
Nor ever noise disturbs the air, 
Save the low, humming, mournful sound 
Of priests, within their shrines, at prayer 
For the fresa Dead entomb'd around. 





THE MOSS ROSE. 


Flowers, the emblems of youth, beauty, and 
imnocence, and no less the frail mementos 
of human life, each in the comparative brevi- 
ty of its transient history, the same—have 
ever mingled with the story of affection, and 
shed their own sweet influence over the 
dreams of romance, and the rustic tale of vil- 
lage courtship. How often has a simple 
flower been the medium of intercourse be- 
tween a diffident lover and his mistress—and 
told her musing spirit the secret of his heart. 
How often, when kindred spirits have been 
doomed to separate, has a blushing flower 
remained the silent witness of unspoken 
vows. How many promises have lived on 
their consummation, in the memory of flowers, 
“ Mamma,” said Lauretta one morning to 
Mrs. La Branch, “I have a pretty moss rose 
for our flower garden; shall I plant it in the 
border by the summer house!” “Certainly, 
if you please,” said the good lady, “ but where 
did you get such a treasure, Lauretta!” 'The 
sweet girl put on a deep blush—she had never 
dreamed of such a question, and was not pre- 
pared to answer it; with the dexterous in- 
genuity so peculiar to her sex, however, she 
extricated herself at a single thought—“a 








friend gave it to me as a keepsake.” Old 
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The Solar System. 








Mr. La Branch, who was reading the morn- 
ing news over his coffee, lifted up his eyes || was going to say Edward must come over; 


|| was to send us for to-morrow’s dinner—ap} 


at the same moment—“has Edward gone, || help us to eat it: [ will tell him to bring 


then?” said he, with a quizzing smile, and 
without waiting an answer, sipped his coffee, 
and went on with the paper, and Lauretta 
escaped from the breakfast table as soon as an 
opportunity offered. 

The flower was planted in the sunniest 
spot, and Lauretta watered it with so much 
care, and nursed it so attentively that it took 
deep root and bore a full crop of roses. They 
were her companions—she used to sit for 
hours in her favourite bower, and gaze upon 
them and recall all the tender recollections 
they had brought to mind ; and when the long 
summer months had faded away, and the au- 
tumn came in his garb of pensive sadness, to 
wither the leaves and flowers, she redoubled 
her diligence to preserve them from the fate 
of their mates of the garden; and to screen 
them from the unpropitious season, she con- 
veyed the rose-bush to her own neat parlour, 
and still made it her hourly companion. 

Edward Martin and Lauretta were old ac- 
quaintances. He had gone on business to 
Liverpool—before he sailed he had brought 
her the Moss Rose—and he intended to say 
he brought it as a pledge of—friendship—he 
did not hope to be able to say more. He 
saw Lauretta; sat the flower down by her 
side; but his courage evaporated; his feel- 
ings overpowered him, and he could not utter 
a word about it. 

The time had not yet arrived in which Ed- 
ward was expected toreturn, when early one 
morning the door opened, and Mr. La Branch 
came in from his morning walk, with Ed- 
ward, whom he had met rambling in the di- 
rection of the mansion ; and who had reached 
home the evening before. The family pressed 
around their friend—and Lauretta’s eyes 
sparkled, and they blushed when they shook 
hands—there was such a mutual welcome as 
does the heart good ; in which words spoke 
far less cordially than their feelings. 

A hasty breakfast over, Lauretta took him 
to her parlour, and pointed to the budding 
rose bush—* I have kept it,” said she, “ it is 
still fresh and beautiful.” “I forgot the 
flower,” replied Edward, “I thought only of 
you.” Lauretta blushed and hung her head. 
Meantime Mr. La Branch having lit his 
morning pipe, walked into the room. “I 
have spoken to the Dominie——” “ To mar- 
ry us!” asked Lauretta and Edward in the 
same breath, interrupting him—so entirely 
had that subject engrossed their minds that 
the words came out without a thought; 
and perfect confusion would have over- 
whelmed them both, but the old gentleman 
burst into a laugh—* no, children,” said he, 
“T spoke to him about a little roasting pig he 





|| spectacles and prayer-book along with jj... 
‘and the other business can be done at; 


same time—Good morning ;” and turning » 
sonage. 


piness of the married life, when it is foun, 





‘sand charms of virtue. I have often thoug); 


‘of them, and the simple history of their cour. 


iship, when reading the accounts of breaches 
| of marriage contracts, so frequent in our days 
|Their’s was the mutual pledge of hears 
| unbroken—unexpressed—thie only contract 
| which is never broken; the only one in thes 
matters which is worth the name. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


A better idea of the relative distances and 
magnitudes of the bodies of the Solar Syst; 
| than can be obtained from orreries or plani- 
| spheres, is presented by an astronomical 
| writer, in somewhat like the following man- 
ner: In the centre of a large level plain, 
'three miles in diameter, place a globe ty 
| feet in diameter to represent the Sun. At th 
| distance of 82 feet from the globe, put a grain 
\of mustard seed, to represent Mercury, the 
| planet nearest the Sun, which will give it an 
| orbit of 490 feet in circumference. For Venus, 
|take a pea, and place it 142 feet distant from 
/the globe, which will give her an orbit of $02 
ifeet. For the Earth, take also a pea, and 
‘place it 215 feet distant, which will make 
|her orbit 1290 feet. For Mars, take a gran 
‘of pearl barley, place it 327 feet distant, an 
its orbit will be 1962. For the inferior plar- 
|ets, Juno, Ceres, Vesta and Pallas, take grains 
‘of sand, and allow them orbits varying ftom 
1000 to 1200 feet. For Jupiter, take a mi- 
‘dling sized orange, and place it about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, which will inake its or 
‘bit a mile and a-half distant. For Satur, 
‘take a small orange, place it nearly halts 
‘mile distant, so that its orbit may be neary 
‘three miles. Then for the planet Hersche: 
‘take a full sized cherry or boy’s marble, an: 
carry it nearly a mile distant, so that its orbt 
‘may be nearly six miles; and having g 
‘these relative magnitudes and distances pret- 
ty well fixed in the mind, allow a million © 
‘miles in space for every foot of these as 
‘tances in the field, and you may form son 
faint conception of this, one of the innumer 
‘ble Solar Systems with which the Crea!t 
has adorned the immensity of the universe 


| his heel, he walked directly over to the r. 
‘dward and Lauretta occupy the neat co. 
jtage in the valley between the two estates 


and afford a perfect commentary on the jixp. 


on mutual love, and surrounded by the thoy. 
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THE MOSSPITS. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
(Continued from page 134.) 


« Well, Agnes—pale, pensive, as usual 
he exclaimed, as, notwithstanding his situa- 
rion, she had advanced to the door to meet 
.im. “Won't you wish Harry good-night !” 
ge always to suffer in Mrs. Hoskins’s 
opinion, I fear, although J hurried her hus- 
band home. We saw some gipsies about, and 
| said they might frighten you”—he added, 
drawing nearly to the threshold of the door, 
and peering into her face with his small grey 
eve, which she used to characterise as “ cold,” 
hut which now appeared illumined by some 
weeret fire—** did not you see any !” 

“No,” replied Agnes, without shrinking 
from his gaze ; “ many persons passed on their 
way, but I did not recognise any as gipsies.” 
Her self-possession, doubtless, disarmed the 
querist—for, wishing her courteously good- 
night, he entered his cottage, and seemed de- 
termined to shut out intruders, by carefully 
barring doors and windows. 

“So you saw poor Jessy off, my love ?” ex- 
claimed Hoskins, throwing himself on the 
chairs that stood near the table. “ Don’t, for 
Heaven’s sake, look so calm and quiet— 
[know what you think—but I’m sober—not 
quite cool perhaps—but sober-—sober as a 
judge. Why should’nt [ be a judge? Well, 
if ['m not wise enough for a judge, you are for 
a judgess—though you are not always right ; 
now you were wrong about Hinton, for he’d 
have made a good husband for Jessy—only, as 
I said, she’s your sister, not mine; so you’ve 
had your own way—banished your sister, and 
smashed that poor fellow’s heart all to pieces. 
But the coach must have come very quickly ; 
Idid not think you could have been home 


these two hours. Give me the boy, Agnes, [|| 


have not had a kiss from either of you since 
I returned.” 


Agnes held the child towards him, but— 
whether it was that the little fellow retained 
aremembrance of the bleeding foot and the 
rel cloak, or that he felt the antipathy of 
childhood to the smell of spirits, I cannot de- 
termine—he shrunk from his father and hid 
his face on his mother’s bosom. Edward grew 
angry, and forcibly disengaged the boy, who 
screamed more loudly, “ marmma—mamma ?” 

“Take the brat!” ejaculated the father, 
with an oath, at the same moment throwing 
him with violence to Agnes—* take the brat ; 
but [tell you that, whatever you may do, my 
ovn child sha’nt thwart me; this is what 
comes of its having an aristocratic god-mo- 
i already thinks my hands too rough to 
bold it, T suppose 1” 

A silly woman—nay, a woman with a mo- 


| 

!| derate share of good sense, as it is called— 
|would have replied to this, and high words 
would have ensued, and seeds of bitterness 
|therewith been sown: but Agnes was a supe- 
‘rior woman; so, without uttering a syllable, 
| without suffering an unkind word or gesture 
|to escape, she took the screaming infant out 
of the room, gave it into the arms of the little 
serving maiden, and, having wiped those eyes 
‘to which unbidden tears had started, and of- 
‘fered up a silent but fervent prayer to the 
| throne of God for wisdom to form and strength 
|to persist in her good resolves, she returned 
|to prepare her husband’s supper with her 
/own hands, 

When Agnes had seen Edward to bed, she 
| went to see the poor wanderer, who had 
sheltered in the cupboard; but the girl was 
| gone—how, it was difficult to conjecture, un- 
iless she had let herself down from the bed- 
/room window, which appeared partially open. 
‘It must not be supposed that Agnes was one 
of those women who “ humour” a husband in 
ihis faults, asserting, with a mock amiability 
| (the sincerity of which I always doubt,) that 
they “ have no right to oppose him in his lit- 
|tle ways.” A woman possessing a great and 
| well cultivated mind will be anxious that her 
|husband shall both be and appear perfection, 
jand she will watch for a fitting opportunity to 
| point out, with gentleness and humility, what- 
ever his better judgment, if exercised, would 
jalso declare wrong. Agnes knew that it was 
|not when he was intoxicated that she ought to 
say a word caiculated to add fuel to the flame, 
but her resolution was not less decidedly taken 
| to combat, with her gentle strength, the grow- 
ing evil. 

The next morning Edward was very peni- 
tent, and for an entire week there was no re- 
‘currence of the same fault; but the evil did 
continue; and, with anguish, which only a 
| wife so circumstanced can feel or understand, 
| Agnes saw that her influence and happiness 

were both decaying; the serpent-coil was 
round and round her husband, and each day 
added to its closeness and to its strength; 
she prayed, she wept, she entreated: and 
sometimes Edward himself would seem bit- 
terly to feel his weakness and vow to amend 
it; but Hinton had attained that command 
over him which the powerful mind possesses 
over the weaker; and his duty, his business, 
were neglected for the society of him he 
termed his friend. Mrs. Cecil Wallingford 
herself called upon Agnes, and told her that 
unless Edward paid more attention to her af- 
fairs, however unwillingly, she should be 
obliged to get some one else to act as steward 
and gardener; the suflering wife assured the 
lady that she would do her utmost to correct 
his habits, of which she refrained from com- 
plaining. Mrs. Wallingford, to say the truth, 
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felt sincere sorrow for the altered looks of her 
protegee, and said many kind and compli- 
mentary things to Agnes on the extreme 
beauty of the bud, which seemed to increase 
in size and loveliness in proportion to the 
fading of its parent flower. 

Mrs. Wallingford had hardly departed when 
Agnes received the following letter :— 


*“ Berwick, Nov. 23. 
“ My Dear F Rien, 

“It is with very sincere sorrow I inform 
you that last night, without any reason that 
I can discover, your sister left my house; and 
all attempts to trace her, during the day, have 
been ineffectual: lately she manifested a 
great uneasiness and restlessness of disposi- 
tion, which I tried in vain to combat; per- 
haps she has returned to you; let me hear 
immediately ; and, praying to the Almighty 
to preserve you and yours in peace and hap- 
piness, 

“ Believe me your truly affectionate 
“T, Mipp.eron.” 


Agnes sat, with the open letter in her hand, 
more like a thing of marble than a breathing 
creature ; and when her husband came in she 
presented it to him, and covering her face with 
her hands wept long and bitterly. 

“ Hinton knows of this, Edward,” she said 
at last, “and must be spoken to on the sub- 
ject.” 

“Hinton knows no more of it than you do; 
how could he! To my certain knowledge he 
has never been one day or night from home 
since she 'eft, and how could he get to Ber- 
wick and back in that time, think you? Poor 
Jessy! it would have been better she had 
married Hinton than ran off with no one 
knows who; indeed, Agnes, you were wrong 
in sending her from us; but troubles never 
come alone—the last frost has got into the 
pinery, and Mrs. Cecil Wallingford says it’s 
my fault—that proud lady must alter her 
tone, or she’ll get served out like her neigh- 
bours—there are ways of bringing fine peo- 
ple down—Mr. Flyhill’s barns and kennel 
were burned last night ?” 

“ What awful times!” ejaculated Agnes; 
“ but I know you better, Edward, than to be- 
lieve you would ever approve of such dreadful 
doings; you know your duty to your God, 
your country, and your neighbour; and no- 
thing, [am sure, would ever induce you to 
act contrary to it. But as to Hinton, [ be- 
lieve he is engaged in these horrid acts—nay, 
Edward, you cannot deceive me, I have ¢om- 
batted your extraordinary infatuation in his 
favour by every means in my poor power— 
you will not hear me, Edward ; you are deaf 
and blind as regards that evil man; and no- 
thing now is left for me, but to weep and 


The Mosspits. 


Vox. il. 


| 
imy own dear and beloved husband, thas ( 


||may lead you to see the error of your 


jand conduct you again into the righ 
Edward kissed her brow, as it rest, 
her hands, in silence, and almost with th | 
of by-gone days. That religion which 
had once considered her brightest ornay 
he now called “the weak point of her chgr. 
acter,” and thought he was doing what ws: 
very praiseworthy in bearing with it « 
quietly. He immediately wrote to sop: 
friends in Scotland, about Jessy, and ap; 

to the nearest magistrate to know what means 
it would be necessary to adopt to trace oy 
ithe lost and unfortunate girl. Hinton py 
|tested he knew nothing of the matter—sywor 
Iby all that was sacred he had never hear 
from her since she left Mosspits—but {aj) 
in convincing Agnes of the truth of one wor 
he uttered. 

“You have studied the character of & 
Thomas, at all events,” said her husband. 
a sneering tone, “and taken a lesson in unbe 
lief.” 

“Tf I could find out what it is that Hip. 
ton believes in, and he would swear by it 
then I might believe him,” replied Agnes, 
mildly. 

Day after day, week after week, pass 
and no tidings came of the Jost Jessy. M 
did Agnes wish, that the wandering gir 
whose mysterious prophecy seemed rapidly 
fulfilling, would again flit across her path; 
and often did she watch the highway, hoy 
yet dreading that the tattered cloak and light 
form of the strange being might issue fro 
it towards Mosspits. Although Edward was 
more and more estranged frum his home, he 
thought it necessary to apologise occasionally 
to Agnes for his absence; ill at ease wi 
himself, he could not be expected to be kin 
ily towards others; and she felt how very 
|ter it is to be obliged to take the cold leaden 
coin of civility, in lieu of the pure and g! 
ing gold of warm affection. It is utterly im 
possible to describe how the alteration i 
cherished and beloved object a‘fects her « 
loves more fondly and fervently, after yea" 
of union, than she did when, like the mo 
admirable of Shakspeare’s heroines, she 0 
stowed herself at the holy altar to the ae 
being almost of her idolatry, wishing 


pa 








“ That only to stand high on Ais account, 
She might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account.” 

[To be continued. 


Beavutirut.—A deaf and dumb person & 
ing asked what was his idea of forgiveness, 
took the pencil and wrote—* It is the 0 





pray in solitude and silence—to pray for you, 





which flowers yield when trampled upon.” 
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